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HOLDING THE MOISTURE. 


The problem of growing crops in a 
dry season—and by this we mean a 
season of less than the normal rainfall 
jof the section—is mainly a matter of 
holding the moisture. We can not 
make it rain, but must simply use the 
moisture we have. To save the mois- 
j ture is of special importance this year, 


because throughout the entire Missis- 
sippi valley the past year the shortage 
,Of rainfall was about twelve or thir- 
teen per cent. We raised fairly gcod 
| crops last year, for the year 1910 began 
/ with moisture seeping out of the soil 
at every pore. That supply is now 
| Practically exhausted, and we must 
| depend to an extent greater than usual 
on that which comes from above. 
Hence it is important to save all the 
moisture possible as long as the sea- 
son keeps dry, whether that moisture 
,is secured from below or above. 
Fortunately, the soil is in unusually 
‘fine physical condition, and has been 
ever since the opening of the spring. 
, Under these conditions it is much eas- 
ier to save moisture than when the 
ground breaks up cloddy in the spring. 

First, moisture in the corn field. The 
only way to save this is by frequent 
stirring, thus maintaining a mulch of 
dry dirt. Someone may ask: Why 
does a mulch of dry dirt conserve 
moisture? Simply because by cultiva- 
tion the soil particles are kept so far 
apart that the moisture from below 
can not climb out and get out into the 
atmosphere. When the ground is 
solid, the moisture below keeps rising 
to take the place of that evaporated 
from the surface. The same occurs 
when a crust is formed by a beating 
rain on a well tilled field. The mois- 
ture from below escapes through this 
crust in the same way that it does on 
the packed road, or the path through 
a meadow or pasture. The only thing 
the farmer can do is to keep the soil 
particles so far apart that the water 
can not, so to speak, climb out and get 
away. 

In seasons like this, when the land 
is free of weeds, farmers sometimes 
think there is no necessity for cultivat- 
ing their corn. They forget that in 
time the stirred soil sinks and becomes 
compacted, and hence the water is able 
to get out. In fact, sometimes a half- 
inch rain in a dry time is a damage 
to the corn field. It lies mostly on 
the surface. The beating of the rain 
packs the surface together, a crust is 
formed, and water escapes from it al- 
most as readily as from a bare field. 
Hence it is important after a heavy 
rain, and sometimes after a light one, 
to restore the mulch of dry dirt and to 
do it as soon as possible after the 
ground is dry enough to work. 

If the season should continue dry, 
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which we fear it may, it will be neces- 
sary for the farmer, as soon as his 
oats are cut and in shock, to go in and 
disk his stubble, in order to conserve 
the moisture. The oat fields particu 
larly will be very dry, because a pound 
of the dry matter of oats, both of stalk 
and grain, requires about five hundred 
pounds of water, while corn requires 
only about three hundred pounds. 
Hence oats dry out the land; and if 
the field is to be plowed, then the soon- 
er it is disked the better. In fact, the 
disk should immediately follow the 
binder, without waiting for the shocks 
to be removed. Land handled in this 
way would break up with fewer lumps 
and be much easier to put in physical 
condition. 

We can do nothing in the way of 
conserving moisture in the pasture or 
meadow. We must stand the loss there; 
but we can do a great deal in the corn 
field, in the potato field, or in the grain 
field, after the crop has been removed, 
if it is intended to put it in fall grain. 

As we have often pointed out, there 
are three things that determine large- 
ly the magnitude of the crop: the phy- 
sical condition of the soil, which never 
was better; the temperature, of which 
we have an abundance, and in many 
places a great excess; the moisture, 
which is short. As will be seen by re- 
ferring to the weather reports which 
we are publishing from week to week, 
there are but a few points in the Mis- 
sissippi valley in which we have had 
normal rainfall this year. Therefore, 
one of the most important things for 
the farmer to both study and practice, 
and that thoroughly, is the best meth- 
ods of conserving moisture. 





PARCELS POST HEARING. 


Beginning June 14th, the _ special 
committee of the house committee on 
postoffices and post roads will conduct 
a hearing on the subject of parcels 
post. There are now ten parcels post 
bills before the house, five of them 


for limited parcels post on rural routes 
only, and the other five for a general 
parcels post. None of these bills have 
as yet been reported on, and the ob- 
ject of the hearing is to obtain the 
widest and fullest information on the 
subject, in order to determine which 
of the bills should be recommended 
by the committee for passage. 

The most comprehensive of these 
bills is the one by Sulzer, of New 
York, which has the backing of the 
Postal Progress League. It is also 
the bill that the express lobby, which 
will be strongly in evidence in Wash- 
ington during all this hearing, is fight- 
ing the hardest. This bill provides 
that the word “packet” in the postal 
law shall be construed to mean all 
matter which is made by law mail- 
able. The law says that no private 
carrier shall transport letters or pack- 
ets. The trouble is that years ago 
Attorney General Wayne MacVeagh 
interpreted the word “packet” to mean 
a package of letters only; and as a 
result of this the express companies 
have been transporting anything up to 
four pounds or over which is not a 
letter or package of letters. 

Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, while as- 
sistant attorney general, investigated 
the matter and decided that the ex- 
press companies were carrying mail 
matter wrongfully, and has introduced 
a bill into the senate, construing the 
word “packet” so as to restore the 
business to the government. It may 
be news to our readers, but large num- 
bers of the magazines sold in cities 
and towns have been distributed for 
years past not by the postoffice de- 
partment but by the express compa- 
nies for a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles, which covers the bulk 
of their subscriptions, at half the price 
the postoffice would charge for trans- 
parting them. We sincerely hope the 
bill introduced by Senator Kenyon will 
pass, as it will force all mailable mat- 
ter into the postoffice and damage the 
monopoly which is now enjoyed by the 
express companies at the cost of the 
public. 

The Sulzer bill above referred to 
“establishes a general parcels post; 
increasing the limit of weight of the 
parcels to eleven pounds, and decreas- 
ing the postage to one cent for two 
ounces; fixing the rate on local let- 
ters and sealed parcels in free deliv- 
ery territory at two cents for four 
ounces and one cent for each addi- 
tional ounce; fixing a rate of five cents 
a pound and two cents for each addi- 
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tional pound on parcels mailed at post 
office, hauled not more than fifty miles 
and called for at the postoffice or de- 
livered by rural route; fixing indemni- 
ties for the loss of packages and fees 
for registration and insurance; de- 
priving the express companies of 
transportation of mailable matter; 
authorizing an investigation of the 
value of the property of express com- 
panies, with a view to submitting to 
congress a proposition to take over 
these systems for parcels post.” 

This hearing is of the utmost im- 
portance to the public. The trouble is 
that very few farmers or representa- 
tives of the farming interests will go 
to the expense of going to Washington 
and waiting until they 
hearing before this committee; while 
the general merchants, the 
wholesale establishments in the cities, 
the organizations of retail merchants, 
together with the express companies 
and the railroad companies, will be on 
hand to defeat the passage of this or 
any other parcels post bill. It is there- 
fore important that every farmers’ or- 
ganization should 
Congressman Lloyd, 
committee, at Washington, D. C., ex- 
pressing their views clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 

We have always favored a limited 
parcels post. The refusal of congress 
to enact such a law, however, brings 
up the whole question of parcels post, 
and the sooner it is threshed out the 
better. In fact, there is no longer any 
excuse for not having a parcels post 
in the United States. 

We do not mean to say that the rate 
should be the same for all distances, 
as this is a big country; but there 
should be some kind of parcels post 
that will enable the farmer to deal 
directly with his customers in the 
city; that will enable him to send and 
receive packages at a rate not much 
more than half that charged by the 
express companies. 

In fact, we see little reason for the 
existence of express companies at all. 
They are not found in other countries, 
parcels post doing a large part of the 
business, and the “fast goods trains” 
the rest. As it is now, we can send a 
package by mail from any part of the 
United States to almost any other 
country for less than we can send it 
fifty miles by express or by mail. 

The opposition to parcels post has 
been thoroughly organized. It reaches 
to every country town in the entire 
United States. It is time that the farm- 
ers should be heard, and the only 
practical way is for every farmer and 
every farmers’ organization to write 
a letter to the chairman of this sub- 
committee, giving him their views on 
the subject. Congress in the end will 
do what the people want. The impor- 
tant thing is for them to make them- 
selves heard now that there is an op- 
portunity. 





THE JUNE CROP REPORT. 


Without entering into the matter of 
percentages, it is safe to say that there 
has been a considerable decline in 
prospects for the winter wheat crop, 
particularly in Oklahoma, some of the 
adjoining counties in western Kansas, 
eastern Kansas and Nebraska, and the 
territory beyond, due to the remark- 
ably dry weather in the latter part of 
May. The next report will no doubt 
note a further decline as a result of 
the exceptionally hot weather and high 
south winds, reaching almost the in- 
tensity of hot winds in Iowa and Ne- 
braska, during the first half of June. 
We have regarded winter wheat that 
has come safely through the winter as 
less liable to decline in condition than 
almost any other crop, but undoubted- 
ly there is to be a decline this year. 

We had an opportunity the last week 
of May and the first week in June of 
personally observing the growth of 
wheat in southern Ohio, West Virginia 
and western Pennsylvania. In that 
section the wheat crop is unquestion- 
ably light, mostly of a thin stand, and 
heading out short. So that even the 
very best weather conditions will not 
make more than an average crop in 
that section, and except under the very 
best conditions considerably less. 

There has been an increased acreage 
of spring wheat sown, and that is a 
weather crop. In the heaviest spring 
wheat states timely rain (and we have 
had a larger percentage of rain in that 
section than in the winter wheat 
states) may bring a fair crop, but to 
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bring an average crop the rainfall must 
be above the normal. So far, it is con- 
siderably below the normal in nearly 
ail parts of the spring wheat region. 
Nothing can ‘be definitely stated at 
this time regarding that crop. 

It is conceded on all hands that the 
oats are to be a short crop in sections 
of less than normal rainfall. They are 
almost universally, except in favored 
localities, heading out short. We had 
expected that the oat crop this year 
would be unusually good, and it would 
be even with considerably less thar 
the normal rainfall, provided there was 
a surplus of water in the soil. This 
lack of moisture is a most important 
factor not merely with the oat crop 
but with all crops. 

It is also conceded on all hands that 
the hay crop all over the Mississippi 
valley is short, and there is no time 
now to remedy it very materially even 
if rains are abundant from now on. 

Many farmers have expressed the 
fear that the hot, dry winds, which 
make the corn even now curl up in 
spots, would injure the corn crop. We 
have no fear of this on rich lands that 
have been well cultivated. The criti- 
cal time for the corn crop comes iu 
July and August, and the crop will be 
measured by the available moisture, 
which must this year largely come 
from above. 

Altogether the crop prospects are 
not nearly so flattering as the daily 
papers represent them. One thing they 
lose sight of is that however good the 
present appearances may be, there is 
a lack of water in the lower depths of 
the soil, due to the dry season of last 
year, which used up from twelve to 
eighteen inches of the surplus of the 
year before. 

There is one consolation for farm- 
ers, however, and that is that crops 
below the average have uniformly 
yielded more actual dollars than the 
crops above the average, the advanced 
price more than making up for the 
shortage in the yield. In fact, if every 
part of the United States were to yield 
a bumper crop, and other countries a 
normal crop, the result would be a 
glutted market, from which the farm- 
ers would be the chief sufferers. In 
the case of crops generally below the 
average, the men who consume farm 
products are the chief sufferers, and 
the suffering of the farmers in that 
case comes as the result of the inabil- 
ity of their customers to buy the usual 
quantity of food products. After all, 
this world is managed a lot better than 
the wisest man or combination of the 
wisest men could handle it. 





THE DEPTH OF THE DIRT MULCH. 


It is now generally, in fact almost 
universally, conceded that the main- 
tenance of a mulch of dry dirt on the 
corn field is the very best possible 
method of conserving moisture. The 
problem is: How deep should this 
mulch be? Like the depth of plowing, 
this is one of the questions that can 
not be answered specifically, for the 
very obvious reason that circum- 
stances alter cases. 

It is agreed by all that the instru- 
ment with which the mulch is made 
should not go deep enough to break 
the corn roots. This means that it 
should go deeper some seasons than 
others. In a year of abundant mois- 
ture, a very shallow mulch, say half 
an inch, will answer every purpose. In 
a dry year it will need to be much 
deeper. Again, in a section of abun- 
dant rainfall, a lighter mulch is needed 
than in a section where the rainfal! is 
more scanty and where the soil is of 
a different structure, as it is in most 
cases of scant rainfall. 

Therefore no definite rule can be 
laid down; but we may illustrate. On 
central and western Nebraska and 
Kansas, for example, a deeper mulch 
is necessary than in the eastern por- 
tions of those states or in the states 
of Iowa and Illinois. 

The farmer must use his own judg- 
ment. He must ask himself: What 
is my object in forming this mulch of 
dry dirt? That settled, the rest is 
easy. He should go deep enough to 
conserve the moisture, and not so deep 
as to interfere with the roots. In the 
drier sections the roots naturally run 
deeper than in the more humid sec- 
tion. Therefore, there is less danger 
of lacerating the roots in the former 
section, as well as a necessity for a 
a mulch to conserve the mois- 
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"SAVE THE FORAGE. 


It is not wise to prophesy till after 
the event. Nevertheless, there are 
some things that lie clearly in view, 
and he is not a wise man who does not 
recognize an obvious fact. It is now 
very clearly evident that the entire 
western and middle states are to har- 
vest a short hay Crop. We have re- 
cently been as far east as western 
Pennsylvania, traveling mainly by day 
and covering many miles by automo- 
bile, and if there is anything sure for 
the future, the hay crop is short this 
year in hay-producing sections. Con- 
ditions farther west are from all ac- 
counts much more serious than in the 
corn states proper. The meadows in 
the east are short and most of them 
weedy, these last furnishing no hay 
except for home consumption. Clover 
is heading out nicely, but short. That 
we should have a short hay crop has 
been very clear to us for a month or 
more. It is a maxim among farmers 
that a dry April makes a short hay 
crop. Exceedingly heavy rains in May 
may remedy the defect; but when 
April and May have less than normal 
moisture, you may be sure that there 
will be a hay crop in proportion to the 
moisture. 

Therefore, one obvious duty of everv 
farmer in the Mississippi valley, and 
in the middle states, is to save all the 
forage possible, and, if moisture condi- 
tions permit, to grow what forage is 


possible during the remnant of the 
season. 
The reader may ask what he can 


do after the 20th of June. If there is 
sufficient moisture to germinate them, 
you can sow cowpeas as late as that, 
and in the southern portion of our ter- 
ritory up to the first of July, and se- 
cure a hay crop. It is possible to sow 
sorghum at about the same dates. It 
is quite possible to sow rape up to the 
first of July, and it is possible fo grow 





a good deal of forage in the shape of ! 


oats by disking the stubblefield, where 
it has not been seeded down to grass, 


and allow the volunteer oats to grow, | 


which will furnish far more 
than you suspect, if you have not tried 
it. All this, however, on the condition 


pasture | 


that sufficient rain comes in the latter | 


part of June to secure germination of 
the seed sown. 

The main source of forage, however, 
must be the corn crop. Up to the pres- 
ent time (June 10th) corn has not suf- 
fered from drouth, nor will it on well- 
prepared, rich land up to about the 
first of July. Let us hope that timely 
and, we might say, soaking rains will 
come between this and corn tasseling 
time; for if not, the crop of corn in 
the corn belt and middle states will be 
a short one. 

We do not know what the season 
will be. As seasons come in cycles 
all the world over, it is fair to assume 
that we have entered upon a cycle of 
years of less than normal rainfall, and 
should provide accordingly. The thing 
to do now in view of this evident 
shortage of forage is to plan to save 
all the corn fodder possible. There is 
enough forage from the cornfield goes 


to waste every year to keep all the 
livestock in the middle west through 


the winter; and all we have to do is 
to learn to save it. 

The best of all methods for provid- 
ing forage is to build a silo, and, while 
you are about it, build two. Don’t 
build them too large, for silage does 
not keep well unless you have enough 
cattle to consume two inches off the 
surface each day in the winter and 
three inches in summer. Therefore, 
we suggest that wherever possible 
three, or at least two, neighbors get 
together, build silos, provide for co- 
operation in their purchase and con- 
struction and also the purchase of sil- 
age machinery. Then fill these silos, 
one for winter and one for summer, 
and thus be forearmed both winter 
and summer against any shortage of 
feed. 

Where it is not possible for the farm- 
er to construct a silo, or where he has 
not been educated up to that point, or 
where, by reason of the small number 
of livestock that he may have, it would 
not be advisable to build one, then by 
all means provide for harvesting the 
corn fodder by securing a corn harvest- 
er. In seasons when the harvesting of 
the corn crop becomes imperative, 
there woud inevitably be a shortage 
of suitable machinery. Therefore, men 
may have to resort to the old- 
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fashioned corn sled, which any farmer 
can make, and which we thought to be 
a great improvement twenty years ago 
—or to the still more old-fashioned 
corn knife, with which the corn can 
be put in shock and afterwards husked 
or fed in the shock or shredded. 

here is no danger of serious short- 
age of forage in the corn belt if farm- 
ers simply have sufficient foresight to 
guard against a shortage in hay and 
pasture. The means of _ providing 
against any possible scarcity are in 
our hands, if we will but use them; 
and the object of this article is simply 
to set farmers to thinking on a sub- 
ject of the utmost importance in case 
of a dry season such as we are having 
now. All this may change in case of 
an abundance of moisture during the 
rest of the season; but we have ad- 
vised nothing which it will not pay 
farmers to do any year. 





SPECIAL TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS. 


In our issue of June 9th Miss Kate 
Logan, county superintendent of Cher- 
okee county, told about the work be- 
ing done in that county to build spe 
cial township schools for the benefit of 
the young people who have outgrown 
the one-room schools. She spoke in 
the article of an election to be held 
in Grand Meadow township for the 
purpose of voting on the erection of a 
$4,000, two-room school building in the 
center of the township. A letter from 
her under date of May 30th advises us 
that the people of that township voted 
to build this schoolhouse in the center 


| of the township for their older pupils, 


and that not one dissenting vote was 
cast. This is fine! It is the best thing 
we have heard on the school question 
for many years. It is evident that the 
people in Cherokee county are becom- 
ing thoroughly alive to the need of 
better country schools. If any of our 
readers failed to read Miss Logan’s 
communication in our issue of June 
9th, we urge them to turn to it now 
and read it carefully. 





CLOVER SEED MIDGE. 


Pink maggots about one-tenth of an 
inch long and one-thirtieth of an inch 
broad are wriggling over the heads of 
red clover seed sent us by an Iowa 
correspondent. He wants to cut his 
first crop of red clover for seed, but 
we advise him not to, partly because 
the heads are not enough filled and 
largely because of these little pink 
maggots, clover seed midges, which 
are very destructive to the clover seed 
crop. We told this correspondent to 
cut his crop at once for hay, because, 
owing to the habits of this insect, if he 
does this, he stands a good chance of 
getting a seed crop later, which will 
be free from the midge. 

A little fly, in appearance like # very 
small mosquito, lays 2ggs in May on 
the green clover heads. These eggs 
hatch into very small, whitish, pinkish, 
or reddish maggots, each of which 
squeezes into one of the clover florets 
which go to make up the clover head. 
Here the maggots feed on the growing 
seed and suck the plant’s juices. 

Have you ever seen a clover field 
that blossomed very unevenly, or have 
you seen a deformed clover flower, 
one-half of which did not bloqgm at 
all? The chances are that the clover 
seed midge was at the bottom of these 
irregularities. Of course, a field of 
clover badly affected with the midge 
will not yield much seed. In the first 
crop of clover, though, this does not 
make much difference, but these pink 
maggots become full grown, drop to 
the ground and change to flies ready 
to lay eggs just about the time the 
second crop of clover (which is usu- 
ally harvested for seed) is coming on. 

Knowing this much about the habits 
of the clover seed midge, we always 
say, when we know that the first crop 
is affected with it, to cut at once for 
hay, so as to avoid the possibility of 
damage to the second crop. You see, 
cutting early for hay before the midges 
are full grown, kills a great many of 
them, and besides, the ripening of the 
second crop is so hastened that it is 
too far along to be damaged by the 
time the second brood of midge flies 
are ready. Another way of destroying 
the clover seed midge, which is just 
as good, is to pasture until about the 
middle of June. 

All of our readers will find it quite 
interesting and likely highly profitable 








to pick a number of clover heads for 
midge examination. Shake the heads 
up a little, and the maggots, if they 
are present, will start to squirm out. 
It requires sharp eyesight to detect 
the little fellows. If there are many 
of these little maggots present, you 
may know that it is useless to count 
on much seed from the second crop 
unless you are very prompt in cutting 
the first crop for hay. 





THE COST OF FILLING THE SILO. 


Our readers who may have become 
interested in silage, and especially our 
cattle feeders, will turn over in their 
minds very carefully the various items 


of expense. Fortunately, we have a 
great deal of literature on that sub- 
ject, some of which we take the liberty 
of putting before our readers. 

At a meeting of the Iowa State Board 
of Agriculture in 1909, Professor 
Haecker, president of the State Dairy 
Association of Nebraska, delivered an 
excellent address on this subject, in 
which he tabulated the estimates from 
the states of Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska, as to the expense of 
growing the silage in the field. He 
found there was very little variation 
in the expense in the different states, 
and the following statement will prac- 
tically cover all of them: 

He estimates the rent of land at 
$4.50 per acre; plowing and harrowing, 
$2; seed corn, 25 cents; planting, 30 
cents; harrowing and cultivating, four 
times, $2.25, or a total expense of 
$9.30. The average yield of corn in 
silage per acre was thirteen tons, and 
the average cost per ton of growing 
in the field ready for cutting 72 cents. 

He gives the following items of ex- 
pense per day in filling the silo: Elev- 
en men, at $2 per day, $22; seven 
teams, at $2.25, $15.75; one traction 
engine, $5; engineer, $2; coal, $1; or 
a total of $45.75 per day. These men 
and teams will cut seventy-five tons 
per day; so that the cost of putting it 
into the silo is 63 cents per ton, mak- 
ing a total labor cost of $1.35 per ton, 
including rent of land and cultivation. 

Most farmers hesitate on account of 
the cost of building a silo and supply- 
ing themselves with machinery. Pro- 
fessor Haecker estimates the cost of 
a silo and machinery at $600, interest 
$36, depreciation and repairs $58, tax- 
es and insurance $6, or a total in addi- 
tion to first cost of about $100. He 
sums it up as follows: Cost of cut- 
ting 400 tons, 25 cents per ton; put- 
ting in silo, 88 cents; cost of growing 
corn, 72 cents per ton; or a total cost 
with two or more farmers of $1.60 per 
ton, or for 150 tons with one farmer 
alone, $2.02 per ton. He says: 

“Where four or five silos are filled 
on as many farms, the total cost of 
ensilage would be but $1.50 per ton; 
while one farm, putting up 150 tons 
without co-operation or assistance, the 
cost would be about $2 per ton.” 

The experience of the various states 
is that this corn has a feeding value, 
when fed intelligently, of not less than 

3 per ton, and in many cases it has 
shown itself to be worth from $4 to 
$4.50. We think we are not putting 
it too strong when we say that an acre 
of corn properly siloed is worth very 
nearly twice as much in feeding value 
as an acre of corn husked in the field, 
including the feeding value of the 
stalks. 


SHORTS VS. BUTTERMILK FOR PIGS 
ON ALFALFA PASTURE. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“IT have a bunch of 100-pound shoats 
running on alfalfa pature. Now, which 
would be more profitable to feed them, 
shorts at $1.30 per hundred or butter 
milk from the creamery at one and 
three-fourths cents per gallon? These 
hogs are receiving a small amount of 
corn. I live near a creamery, and can 
get the buttermilk fresh every day.” 

We know of no experiments directly 
comparing shorts and buttermilk for 
pigs on alfalfa pasture. In an Indiana 
experiment, however, in feeding pigs 
weighing from 100 to 200 pounds in a 
dry lot, it was found that skim-milk 
had a value of 28 cents per hundred as 
compared with middlings at $1.25 per 
hundred. Skim-milk was fed at the 
rate of one and one-half pounds to each 
pound of cornmeal, while the middlings 
was fed in equal parts with the corn- 
meal. Now the Massachusetts experi- 
ment station has found that buttermilk 
when undiluted with water has almost 
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exactly the same value for pig feeding 
purposes as skim-milk. Consequently, 
we would assume that our correspond- 
ent would, if he were feeding his pigs 
in a dry lot, get better returns out of 
his buttermilk at one and three-fourths 
cents a gallon (which is equivalent to 
about 20 cents a hundred) than he 
would from his shorts at $1.30 per hun- 
dred. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the great object in feeding either 
shorts or buttermilk to hogs is to fur- 
nish the protein which is necessary to 
make muscle and to stimulate the most 
rapid gains. Alfalfa pasture itself is 
very rich in protein, and as to whether 
it will pay to use buttermilk or shorts 
at all depends largely on the price of 
corn. One hundred pound pigs can 
make very satisfactory gains on a ra- 
tion of alfalfa pasture and corn alone. 
Probably they will make more rapid 
gains if fed such feeds as buttermilk 
and shorts in addition. At the prices 
mentioned, buttermilk furnishes pro- 
tein considerably cheaper than shorts, 
and we suspect that even with corn as 
low as 35 cents a bushel, it would pay 
to use one-half to a pound of it in con- 
nection with every pound of corn fed. 
Corn, though, should be the main feed 
given hogs on alfalfa pasture. 





CORN BILL BUGS. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us one 
of the little black snout beetles known 
as the corn bill bug, and writes: 


“This bug pierces the cornstalk un- 
der the ground. I find the insect on 
sod land, the upland having been in 
blue grass while the low land was in 
wild grass broken this spring. I find 
the most damage on the low land and 
on the late plowing. Will this pest do 
any damage next year? Will the oil of 
lemon treatment be of any benefit?” 

The corn bill bug once seen is not 
easily forgotten. It is a black beetle 
from one-fourth to one-half an inch 
long, but the striking feature about it 
is the snout or bill, which is long, slen- 
der and curved. On pieces of corn in- 
fested by this pest this beetle may be 
noticed any time during May and the 
early part of June, busily at work. Gen- 
erally it will be found on the stalk 
close to the surface of the ground, and 
It sticks its 
bill into the stalk and eats the soft 
tissues underneath. In the search for 
the very tenderest food the pest ofter 
splits the stalk up and down quite bad- 
ly, so that in time the plant may die or 
only produce a nubbin of an ear. Be- 
sides working on the stalk just above 
or slightly below the surface of the 
ground, the corn bill bug does another 
kind of damage to corn. Did you ever 
notice after the corn leaves have un- 
rolled a series of parallel holes across 
them. These are generally due to the 
corn bill bug, which delights, when the 
corn is young, in going up to the top of 
the plant and sticking its beak down in 
among the folded leaves. 

The corn bill bug is not, as a rule, a 
dangerous pest, since he bothers main- 
ly only the first year after sod, being 
especially troublesome on sod land on 
which grew grasses with bulb-like roots 
such as timothy and the swamp grass- 
es. The reason for this is that it is 
only on these grasses that the larval 
or worm-like form of the bill bug can 
grow well. In May or June the bill bug 
lays its eggs on the roots and stems 
of such grasses. The worm-like form 
(larval stage) which comes forth feeds 
on the grass roots, but does not bother 
corn. In the fall the larvae change to 
beetles which live over winter. The 
natural food of these beetles seems to 
be low land grasses, but if such a field 
is plowed up and put in corn the next 
spring, the beetles resort to corn for 
food and do considerable damage. 

The habits of this insects as well as 
the experience of the experiment sta- 
tions and of practical farmers tell us 
that it is only the first year after corn 
that much damage occurs. Also it has 
been found that fall plowing, by killing 
many of the beetles, prevents much of 
the trouble. Planting as late as pos- 
sible in the spring also helps, since the 
beetles generally stop work by the 
middle of June. If we had a low land 
cornfield which was troubled with bill 
bugs this year and intended to put it 
in corn next year, we would endeavor 
to keep it as clean as possible from 
grass, so that the bill bugs will not be 
tempted to lay their eggs in the field 
and thus cause damage next year. 
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LAME PIGS. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I should like information concern- 
ing our four-weeks-old pigs. Their 
joints from the hips down become 
swollen, they lie around a few days, 
and then die. We have one whose 
front and hind legs are both swollen 
and stiff. She is barely able to drag 
herself around. They are being fed a 
thin oil meal slop, while their mothers 
receive a quart of oats and corn three 
times daily. These animals are housed 
in pens with wood floors which are 
well bedded with wheat straw. We 
find the pigs dead now and then.” 

We are unable to diagnose this trou- 
ble definitely. It may be a form of 
joint disease similar to that in colts, 
calves, and lambs, which is caused by 
a germ; it may be rheumatism; or 
possibly it is a form of paralysis of 
the hind legs. We have seen no de- 
scription of joint disease in pigs caused 
by bacteria. We suspect, however, 
that pigs are affected with this trouble 
in the same manner as are colts and 
calves and lambs, the bacteria gaining 
entrance to the system through the 
navel at birth. If the lameness is due 
to this cause there is no cure. but 
trouble in the future may be prevented 
by thoroughly cleaning and disinfect- 
ing the farrowing pens so that there 
will be no germs to attack young pigs. 
From the fact that the disease affect- 
ing our correspondent’s pigs is so fatal 
we judge that it is joint ill, rather 
than rheumatism or paralysis of the 
hind legs, which is causing the trouble. 
There is a possibility that rheumatism 
has something to do with the disease, 
since it often attacks young pigs, caus- 
ing severe lameness. As a rule, it does 
not cause death, however. The cause 
of rheumatism in hogs is not well 
known, but cold, damp pens and over- 
feeding have been known to bring on 
the trouble. If our correspondent de- 
sires to treat these animals as though 
they were affected with rheumatism, 
he might try the following: 

Give dry, comfortable quarters; feed 
a sloppy diet, and as a medicine purge 
the system with two drops of croton 
oil in a spoonful of sweet oil After 
the croton oil has caused purging, give 
ten to fifteen drops of oil of gaultheria 
in a spoonful of sweet oil, given three 
times daily. 
for full-grown pigs. A mixture of one 
ounce of tincture of opium and one 
ounce of fluid extract of belladonna 
dissolved in a half pint of water and 
applied to the swollen joints is said to 
help in case they are hot and tender. 
In case they are not hot or tender, but 


tharides to four parts of lard applied 
once a week is recommended. 

There is a slight possibility that the 
trouble is paralysis of the hind legs. 
This is not likely, however, since this 
trouble generally occurs in sows or 
older shoats, and is caused by feeding 
a ration which is lacking in bone and 
muscle building materials. Our corre- 
spondent’s ration is particularly strong 
in these points. This trouble is de- 
scribed on page six of our issue of 
March 24th. 





PRESERVING CLIPPINGS. 


An Ohio subscriber writes: 

“May we suggest for your consider- 
ation that it would be advantageous to 
the young people if you would print 
such articles as “A Horse Talk,” on 
different sheets or opposite pages, so 
that such articles can be preserved 
when desired in scrap books. They 
are valuable to the young folks, and 
are worth saving, but when printed 
on both sides of a sheet they can not 
be pasted in a scrap book.” 

Such a plan would be of help to 
those who are in the habit of preserv- 
ing articles in scrap books. It would, 
however, make the paper less conven- 
ient to read and would interfere with 
the typographical make-up. We sug- 
gest to our correspondent that the 
scrap book is no longer considered the 
best method of preserving clippings 
for reference. Where it is the inten- 
tion to preserve any considerable num- 
ber of reference clippings, the best 
scheme yet devised is the vertical file. 
Next to this, probably the large, heavy 
envelopes are most satisfactory. For 
example, one envelope can be labeled 
“Horse Information,” and the article 
to which our correspondent refers can 
be clipped out and placed in this enve- 
lope. From time to time other articles 
on the same subject can be put in the 
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same envelope. The advantage of this 
method is in putting all of the refer- 
ence clippings on the same subject in 
one place, while if they are placed in 
a scrap book, they are likely to be scat- 
tered through it and not so readily 
available. By securing a supply of 
large, heavy envelopes and placing all 
clippings relating to one subjeet in one 
envelope, our readers will find their 
clippings much easier to refer to than 
if pasted in scrap books. 





BRACTED PLANTAIN. 


An Illinois correspondent sends us a 
sample of bracted piantain and writes: 

“This weed has made its appearance 
in the clover meadow. I am afraid 
it is buckhorn.” 

Bracted plantain is a very close rel- 
ative to buckhorn or lance-leafed plan- 
tain, but differs from this pest in hav- 
ing much narrower leaves and having 
flower heads which are covered with 
soft bracts. Like buckhorn, bracted 
plantain is a bad weed in clover mea- 
dows, but it is not so serious as this 
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pest, since it generally grows as an 
annual, while buckhorn is a biennial 
or a perennial. Both weeds are likely 
to spread far and wide, on account of 
the abundant seed produced. Once 
this weed is established in a clover 
meadow, the only way to get the best 
of it and yet retain the meadow is to 


| | either pull or dig out by hand. If 
are merely swollen, one part of can- | 





the meadow is plowed up, it is easily 
destroyed by clean cultivation. In or- 
der to avoid getting the seed on the 
place, all grass and clover seed should 
be carefully examined for the dull 
brown, boat shaped seeds of the bract- 
ed plantain, as well as the shiny brown 
boat shaped seeds of the lance-leafed 
plantain or buckhorn. 





RAIN AND SNOW AS FERTILIZER. 


Besides furnishing moisture, rain 
and snow actually increase soil fertil- 
ity. All soils must have an abundance 
of nitrogen in them or plants can not 
grow well. Most soils of the world 
are either lacking in nitrogen now or 
will soon become tacking in this im- 
portant element unless special care is 
taken to enrich them by the return of 
manure, the use of clover or the appli- 
cation of fertilizers rich in nitrogen. 

A Canadian chemist now tells us 
that considerable nitrogen comes from 
the air by means of rain and snow. At 
Ottawa, Canada, he has carefully anal- 
yzed the rain and snow for three years 
and as a result has found that precipi- 
tation for the year 1908 brought down 
4.323 pounds of nitrogen per acre; for 
1909, 8.364 pounds, and for the year 
1510, 6.869 pounds. The precipitation 
at Ottawa for these three years aver- 
aged about thirty-five inches, which is 








about the same as that over much of 
our corn belt territory. 

If our yearly precipitation brings 
down six pounds of nitrogen each year, 
is that of any particular help to our 
agriculture? Well, as far as nitrogen 
is concerned, it is as though some 1,200 
pounds of manure were scattered on 
each acre free of charge each year. Put 
in another way, it is as though ninety 
cents’ worth of commercial nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer were applied to the land 
per acre. Six pounds of nitrogen will 
replace about one-tenth of that carried 
off in the ordinary corn crop yearly. 





THE SYMPTOMS OF GLANDERS. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Please send me the description of 
glanders in horses, and the first symp- 
toms. If the state veterinarian was 
called in, would the man that called 
him have to pay him, or does the state 
pay all such expenses? If he orders 
the horse killed, does the state pay for 


the horse? What is the state veteri- 
narian’s name, and where is he lo- 
cated?” 


Glanders is one of the most dreaded 
of horse diseases, being very conta- 
gious and incurable. It is difficult to 
diagnose this disease with certainty. 
The most common symptom is a dis- 
charge from one or both nostrils. At 
first it is thin and watery, but later 
becomes thicker and yellowish, or may 
be streaked with blood. At the same 
time the glands under the jaw are 
often swollen. The disease is often 
complicated by swellings and ulcers 
in other parts of the body, especially 
on the hind legs. When the disease 
comes on suddenly, there is generally 
a high fever and difficulty in breathing 
similar to that found in pneumonia It 
is very difficult for anyone except an 
experienced horseman or veterinarian 
to definitely diagnose glanders, and 
even they in many cases find it neces- 
sary to apply what is known as the 
mallein test to determine the presence 
of the disease. Any horse which is 
suspected of being glanderous should, 
of course, be at once separated from 
all other animals and the stall which 
he occupied should be thoroughly dis- 
infected. Great care must be taken 
by those examining the suspected ani 
mal, since glanders is contagious to 
man, and infection occasionally occurs 
through the glanderous discharge from 
a diseased horse’s nostrils. 

After the suspected horse has been 
isolated, the local board of health 
should at once be notified. It is then 
the duty of this board to act aeccord- 
ing to the Iowa law, which reads as 
follows: 

“It shall be the duty of all local 
boards of health in the state, upon the 
appearance of any contagious or in- 
fectious disease among domestic ani- 
mals, to notify the state veterinary 
surgeon at once of the existence of 
such contagious or infectious disease, 
and it shall be his duty, whenever noti- 
fied in writing by a majority of any 
board of supervisors, or township trus- 
tees, or of any city or town council, 
whether in session or not, of the ex- 
istence of or probable danger from any 
contagious or infectious disease among 
domestic animals, to come at once to 
the place designated in such notice 
and make an investigation and take 
such action as the exigencies of the 
case may demand.” 

The proper step for our correspond- 
ent to take is to notify the local board 
of health, which in turn will call in 
the state veterinarian if it deems it 
necessary. The state, of course, bears 
the expenses when the local boards of 
health call in the state veterinarian 

Concerning the point of who is to 
bear the expense of the killing of the 
diseased horse, the Iowa law reads as 
follows: 

“Whenever, in the opinion of the 
state veterinary surgeon, the public 
safety demands the destruction of any 
stock, it must be destroyed upon the 
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written order of such surgeon, with 
the consent of the owner or with ap- 
proval of the governor, and by virtue 
of such orders, such surgeon, his dep- 
uty or assistant or any peace officer 
may destroy such diseased stock, and 
the owner thereof shall be entitled to 
receive its actual value in its condi- 
tion when condemned, to be ascer- 
tained and fixed by the state veteri- 
nary surgeon or justice of the peace, 
who, if unable to agree, shall call upon 
the nearest or other justice of the 
peace upon whom they can agree as 
umpire, and their judgment shall be 
final when the value of the stock, if 
not diseased, will not exceed. $25; but 
in all other cases either party shall 
have the right of appeal to the district 
court,-but such appeal shall not delay 
the destruction of diseased animals.” 

The present veterinary surgeon for 
the state of Iowa is Doctor Koto, Cap- 
itol Building, Des Moines. 





RAPE IN CORN FOR SHEEP. 


A northern correspondent 
writes: 

“How is rape for sheep pasture when 
it is sown in corn at the last cultiva- 
tion?” 

Sheep relish rape greatly. In Mich- 
igan an acre of rape was found to put, 
in seven weeks, 20214 pounds of flesh 
on nine lambs. In Wisconsin it was 
estimated that one acre of rape with 
forty lambs for one month, which were 
given some other pasture and a pound 
of grain daily in addition, would pro- 
duce 400 pounds of mutton. The lead- 
ing sheep men recognize rape as one 
of their very best forage plants. 

However, rape pastured carelessly 
will bloat sheep, and, after being frost- 
ed is likely to cause digestive troubles. 
In starting sheep on rape pasture, we 
would turn them in for but a few hours 


Iowa 


the first day, and that in the afternoon, 


after they have been filled on other 
pasture. After they have slowly be- 
come accustomed to the plant there is 
but little danger of sheep bloating on 
rape. 

Rape sown in corn at the last cultt- 
vation generally produces an abund- 
ance of excellent sheep forage by fall. 
In dry seasons, however, or where 
there is a very heavy growth of corn, 
the rape may make but a scant show- 
ing. It is worth while, though, to take 
the chances in sowing the rape, since 
the labor of sowing and the cost of 
seed is slight. Three or four pounds 
of seed, costing thirty or forty cents, 
is an abundance for an acre. We know 
of one Iowa sheepman who for many 
years has been in the habit of buying 
fifty pounds of rape seed for this very 
purpose of sowing in the cornfield at 
the last cultivation. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER EXPE- 
RIERCE IN INDIANA. 


An Indiana correspondent writes‘ 

“We notice that you discourage the 
use of commercial fertilizers. In your 
issue of March 31st you say: ‘Ferti- 
lizers drilled into the hill are not only 
apt to injure the germinating powers 
and growth of the plants, just as they 
are starting, but fhey are not likely to 
do any direct good.’ The reverse has 
been our experience. They cause the 
kernel to germinate quicker, and send 
up a hardier and stronger plant, there- 
by allowing cultivation much earlier. 
We apply fertilizer at the rate of two 
tons to thirty acres. The cost is $22 
per ton. We drill it in, since we do 
not plant corn in hills. We may say 
that the fertilizer which we use is of 
almost the same analysis as that of 
your correspondent, one to two per 
cent of ammonia, eight to ten per cent 
of phosphoric acid and four to five 
per cent of potash. We also sow this 
fertilizer broadcast on the garden and 
harrow it in. We would like to read 
of someone trying it on the fertile soil 
of Iowa. It is our observation that 
the richer the ground the more fer- 
tilizer we can use to advantage; the 
poorer, the less. Another advantage 
in the use of commercial fertilizer is 
that we notice when using it on wheat 
that we very seldom miss a clover 
stand.” 

We are not opposed to commercial 
fertilizers, but are simply endeavoring 
to point out to the farmers of the corn 
belt the extent to which they may be 
used to the best advantage for both 
their crops and soils. We know that 
in many instances commercial ferti- 
lizers have increased yields and add- 
ed to crop values more than the cost 
of the fertilizer. We are trying to do 
all in our power to aid the farmers of 
the corn belt in producing the greatest 
crops at the least cost. If commercial 
fertilizers will do this, we will urge 
their application week in and week 
out. On the majority of corn belt soils, 
however, we feel that they will not do 
this, although if our present systems 
of farming continue, they may in time. 
Commercial fertilizers are valuable for 
just three things: nitrogen, phospho- 
rus and potassium. The barnyard ma- 
nure which is so largely going to waste 
all over the middle west contains con- 
siderable amounts of these three 
things. Clover brings down nitrogen 
from the air, furnishing at practically 
no expense what must be paid for in 
commercial fertilizers at the rate of 
15 cents a pound. Most farmers in 
the corn belt are not raising one-third 
the clover which they should. For 
these reasons, we hammer away at the 
farmer to haul out his manure, and to 
grow more legumes. When he does 
these things, he is in shape to intelli- 
gently and economically consider the 
subject of commercial fertilizers. This 
year, for the first time, we feel that 
our readers are really awakening to 
the subject. Consequently we will 
briefly lay down a few fundamentals: 

In the first place, the only reason 
that a commercial fertilizer is valu- 
able is because it contains nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium in a condi- 
tion which plants may easily lay hold 
on. Now if the soil contains an abun- 
dance of all three of these elements 
in a form readily available to plants, 
it is clearly wasteful to apply commer- 
cial fertilizer. By the terms commer- 
cial fertilizer, please note that we 
mean fertilizer which contains all 
three of the elements, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium. Let us sup- 
pose that a soil is lacking in phospho- 
rus alone. Would it not then be fool- 
ishness to apply commercial fertilizer 
which also contains nitrogen and po- 
tassium. The economical thing to do 
under such circumstances is of course 
to apply materials which contain phos- 
phorus alone, such as bone meal, rock 
phosphate, acid phosphate, etc. Let 
the farmer who feels that his soil 
needs commercial fertilizer determine 
in some manner the elements in which 
his soil is lacking, and which his crop 
particularly craves, and then let him 
supply them in the cheapest availabie 
forms. 

Our correspondent says that by drill- 
ing in a commercial fertilizer contain- 
ing one to two per cent of ammonia, 
eight to ten per cent of phosphoric 
acid, and four to five per cent of pot- 
tash with his corn, he secured a much 
quicker germination. Work at the ex- 
periment stations on drilling in ferti- 
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lizers with corn has rather indicated 
to the contrary. Be that as it may, 
could not our correspondent secure the 
same results at less expense. In this 
connection we ask him to consider 
several possibilities: 

In the first place, if he is buying one 
to two per cent of ammonia, eight to 
ten per cent of phosphoric acid and 
four or five per cent of potassium, 
could he not get it in some cheaper 
and better way than in commercial fer- 
tilizer? The manufacturer of this fer- 
tilizer undoubtedly made it by mixing 
a number of different materials, some 
of which contain phosphorus, some ni- 
trogen, and some potassium. In addi- 
tion, he probably put in several hun- 
dred pounds of filler to the ton in or- 
der to give bulk. Why not, we ask 
our correspondent, buy the nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium in first-class 
materials and mix them himself, thus 
eliminating the profit of the middle- 
man, cutting out freight rates on the 
filler, and being more certain of the 
materials which he is using? For in- 
stance, if he desires to make a fer- 
tilizer containing one and one-half per 
cent of ammonia, ten per cent of phos- 
phorie acid, and five per cent of pot- 
ash, why not buy 160 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, 1,400 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 250 pounds of muriate of 
potash, making 1,810 pounds altogeth- 
er, and costing about $22 at present 
prices. The commercial fertilizer 
manufacturer will, of course, urge that 
the average farmer isn’t capable of 


mixing the ingredients intelligently, 
and that he does not know the cor- 
rect proportions to be used. It is true 


that the average farmer needs educa- 
tion on this point before he can ferti- 
lize to the best advantage. It will be 
noticed that the home-made fertilizer 
that we have above suggested costs 
about the same as the commercial fer- 
tilizer used by our correspondent, 
while containing very little more ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and _ potassium. 
The advantage of the home-made fer- 
tilizer is that the nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium in the materials men- 
tioned are in the most available form 
for plant use. In the commercial fer- 
tilizer, the probabilities are that some 
of the nitrogen and phosphorus is in 
organic forms, and not directly avail- 
able. 

The greatest advantage, however, of 
buying fertilizing materials instead of 
commercial fertilizers is that by so 
doing we may avoid buying an element 
of plant food which is not really need- 
ed. For instance, our correspondent’s 
corn might start off just as quickly if 
he has, we will say for illustration, 
less potassium in his fertilizer, or if 
there was no phosphoric acid there at 
all. It is-certain that the proportion 
of phosphorus, nitrogen, and potassium 
contained in any one commercial fer- 
tilizer is not exactly the best for a 
given crop under varying conditions. 
The thing to do is to find out by ex- 
perimenting on a small scale with pot- 
ash, phosphate, and nitrogenous fer- 
tilizerg separately and in varying com- 
binations, just what a given soil re- 
quires for different crops. Of course 
this takes time, trouble and expense, 
as well as considerable study. It may 
be that for the man who does not care 
to think and work the matter out that 
the commercial fertilizer may be the 
best thing to use on those soils that 
are more or less weak in all the ele- 
ments of plant food. 

The average corn belt farmer should 
handle his manure economically and 
grow more clover before he worries 
about commercial fertilizers. Also he 
should learn how and when to use 
lime and ground rock phosphate. If, 
however, he does not learn about these 
things in the next twenty years, he 
will resort to expensive commercial 
fertilizers, the use of which he could 
largely have avoided if he had exer- 
cised foresight. 





PEAT SOIL AND CORN. 


A new Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me of any treatment 
for peat soil to make it produce bet- 
ter corn?” 

Peat soil which produces poor corn 
generally does so On account of lack 
of potassium. Especially is this true 
on very deep peats, which are under- 
laid with sand rather than clay. The 
lack of potassium may be supplied 
most conveniently by applying ordi- 
nary manure or one of the potash 
salts which are on the market. The 
ordinary ton of barnyard manure con- 
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HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


a consolidation of The Genesee Farmer, 
1831-1839, and The Cultivator, 1834- 
1865, .has recently been acquired by The 
Curtis Publishing Company. After July first 


scope and interest. 


selling them. 


methods. 


five hundred words. 


in time, money and labor. 


THE CURTIS 





Under its new management Tue Country 
GENTLEMAN will gradually be broadened in 
It will deal with the old 
and the new problems of the farmer and his 
household, especially those that concern the 
science of growing crops and the business of 


The Editors will be glad to consider articles and 
suggestions dealing with the following subjects: 


Country Life Improvement: Short articles dealing with suc- 
cessful rural schools, churches, granges, agricultural fairs, good- 
roads movements, and farmers’ clubs for business and pleasure. 


Photographs: Good photographs of farm operations should ac- 
company articles whenever possible. All manuscripts will receive 
careful and prompt consideration and will be paid for, if accept- 
able, at current rates. Address communications to The Editors of 
The Country Gentleman, 425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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it will be published under the imprint that has 
made Tue Sarurpay Eventinc Post the familiar 
friend of every household in the country. 





Field Husbandry: Mid-summer tillage and harvest methods, 


silage making, corn harvest, catch crops, fall plowing. 


The Orchard: Good practice in fruit raising, harvesting apples, 
peaches and small fruits; cover crops, fertilizing, late spraying 
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table culture for the home gardener, poultry keeping for eggs and 
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stock and management of breeding animals. 
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tions; minor improvements that can be made cheaply; the care 
and repair of farm implements; more efficient methods of 
handling farm machinery—any suggestions that mean a saving 
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tains ten pounds of potassium, two 
pounds of phosphorus, and ten pounds 
of nitrogen. When applied to the soil 
at the rate of five to ten tons to the 
acre, it should furnish enough potas- 
sium to enable the soil to grow good 
corn. Peat soils, however, are gener- 
ally very rich in both nitrogen and 
phosphorus, so that these two elements 
found in manure are practically wast- 
ed. For that reason it is recommend- 





ed by the Illinois experiment station 


that applying potash salts alone may 
be more economical. At the rate of 
100 pounds to the acre, soil treatment 
with potassium chloride would cost 
about $2.50. The potash fertilizers 
may be put on either by broadcasting 
or by drilling. On many peaty swamp 
soils the investment of two to three 
dollars in potassium fertilizers has re- 
sulted in an increase in the corn yield 
of from twenty to fifty bushels to the 
acre, 
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BINDER TWINE 


Buy American Hemp Twine—strong, 
smoother than Standard—not neces- 
sary to rethread needl@s on old binders. 
Twine fully guaranteed. Millions of 
pounds sold in Nebraska in the Jast 
six years. Every customer a gatisfied, 
enthusiastic advocate. Every ball 
runs full length even twine—no thick 
and thin places, Fully guaranteed. 
Write for sample. 


LININGER IMPLEMENT CO. 

















Self -Loading Hay Rack! 


ONE MAN does it all 
NO ONE owning a loader 
can afford to be without 
one. Works on AN W 
WAGON, high or low. 








Send for circular deserib- 
ing our MAW RACK, 
Lighter, Stronger, Cheaper 


and Longer-Lived than the 
ordinary Lay rack. 
Write also about our 
Barbed Wire Keeler 
Unreeler. At- 
taches to any ordinary 
farm wagon. Winds a 
symmetrical spool as fast 
as team can walk. We 
also make a Roller Har- 
rew. Greatest ma. 
chine in the werld for 
—— destroying cleds and mak- 
ing ideal seedbed at one operation. Address 


Bailey & Nichols, Delavan, Til. 
Buy This Way Stacker! 


The MOCNS. Galvanized 
steel, Very strong and durable. 
Elevates hay & ft. Drops itat 
any height desired. Can be used 
to put hay in barn. You can’t at- 
ford te overlook this stacker. It 
saves time, saves labor, places the 












hay just where you want ft. .Jnst 

- the stacker you have been 

. wanting. Write today for 
full particulars. Address 


SALINA, KAN. 


HAY 


hay press is 
most efficient 


WESLEY W. KOTNS., 


BALE 18 1%: 





fen -? 
Our Cyclone" 3 
the latest, most ps 
press on the m.: 
presses in three . 
ally puts the hay to the bottom of the.t ale chamber. 
ements wonderfully increase capacity 
Write today for 
im which gives prices @ 
y five days’ free trial. 


Quincy, ILL # 
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SAVE 
YOUR HAY 


Stack Covers, 
and all kinds 
ef canvas 
goods. 

Send for 
Brice list. a 
Des Moines Tent and Awning Co. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


ADMIRAL 2*MAN PRESS 
itt SELF FEEDER coneansine 

















Stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled 
Cylinder Gasoline Engine, $h. p. Absolute 


Free Trial. If you keep it send only $7.50. 

Take long time on the balance. Price same 

as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled s 
Cyli 


inder, the marveious improvement in 

Free book, “How 
name and address 
is amazing offer. 


gasoline engines. Five years’ guarantee 

to Use Powcrona Farm."* Just send yo 

and get books and all particulars free on + 
Schmidt Bros. Co. Works, 


37% 
















Alfalfa, Millet and Cane Seed For Sale 


AYE BRO®.. BLALN, NEB. 





+ Please mention this paper when writing 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


OLD-TIME HAY-MAKING. 


For the amusement of the boys and 
girls, we want to take them back some 
sixty years and tell them just how hay 


was made in those days. The quantity 
on the average farm at that time was 
not large: ten, fifteen, or at most 
twenty acres. It was usually timothy 
and clover, half and half. 

The only way we then knew of cut- 
ting it was with the scythe with a 
crooked snath, which enabled the 
farmer to mow standing more nearly 
erect than with a straight snath. By 
working hard, he could cut about an 
acre a day. He usually sharpened his 
scythe at the end of the first swath 
or the second, if they were short. The 
next thing was to shake out the swath. 
This was a job for the boys and girls; 
and, as the work was not hard, it was 
usually a pretty jolly time. The odor 
of the new-mown hay when shaken 
out of the swath still lingers in the 
nostrils of some of us older men. The 
boys and girls in that day did to the 
swath just what the mower does now; 
spread it evenly over the ground; but 
none of them could do it as well as 
the mower does it. 

The next thing was to get it into 
small windrows. This was done with 
rakes, the small boy going ahead and 
raking in what he could, the larger 
boys following and raking it still far- 
ther in, and the father following and 
giving it the last pitch. This made 
one side of the windrow, and coming 
back finished it up. 

It must then be put in cock, unless 
the weather was exceedingly fine, 





when it could be loaded onto the wag- | 


on out of the windrows. The cocks 
were made reasonably large, and there 
was a good deal of knack in putting 
the last few forkfuls on top, so as to 
shed rain. They were raked down 
gently with the fork, and any hay that 
was left spread out at the bottom was 
raked out and put on top or else 
kicked under with the foot. It fre- 
quently stood in the cock for several 
days. For when it was put in the cock 
it was not usually fit to go into the 
barn, and was left there, as the farm- 
ers say, to sweat out. Before being 
put on the wagon, it was often opened 
up on a dry day to get rid of any dan- 


erous moisture that it might contain. | y 
S . | should write at once to A. R. Corey, 


The next thing to do was to put it 
on the wagon. We had no hay load- 
ers in those days, nor buck rakes— 
nothing but a pitchfork. 


There was | 


a good deal of knack in pitching it on, | 


and no little in building a load that 
would stay on in a hilly country. For 
the prairies had not yet been opened 


up to any great extent, and hay had | 


to be hauled over steep and sidling 
places. It usually had to be tied on 
with a pole, and even then it some- 
times fell off. 

The stack was usually built in a 
central spot in the field; then a boy 
with a horse and a long rope hauled 
the cocks to the stack. We used to 
think this was great fun. It was easy 


to get the knack of putting the rope | 


around the stack just at the 
place, which, of course, was right at 
the bottom, and then step on and ride 
to the stack. It was then pitched. off 
the stack and the stack topped off 
carefully with green grass. (Slough 
grass would have been a wonderfully 
fine thing, if we could have had it.) It 
was then raked down carefully, so 
that each particular stalk on the out- 
side would carry its load of water 
down the surface to the bulge, and 
then it would drop off to the ground. 


The stacks were usually built on stack | 


bottoms, gradually widening up to a 
height of five or six feet, and then 
gradually drawn in to a nice top. To 
build a nice stack was an art which 
we think has been lost. To keep it 
from settling to one side or the other 
the cocks were delivered-at different 
sides. 

Alas! a good deal of the poetry of 
hay-making has disappeared. A boy 
with a mower can cut down as much 
grass in a day as ten strong men could 
sixty years ago, and spread it more 
evenly than the whole family could. 
The hay loader and the buck rake 
have done away with the pitching; and 
there you are. There is no fun in 
hay-making now, even if there is much 
less work about it. 





1OWA STATE FAIR PREMIUM LIST. 


We are in receipt of the 1911 Towa 
State Fair premium list. Some $40,000 
in prize money is offered by the live- 
stock department. Farm and garden 


right | 
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Plymouth Ri the most rigid inspection. 
—the Roepe Send for New Book on Twine. 
you can trust 














Not in a Trust. 








- PLYMOUTH 





have gathered and trainea the best force of twine makers in the worid: they 
Use have invented machines nowhere else to be found; every ball is subjected to 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE C@., Ne. Plymouth, Mess. rstablishea 1928. 


PLYMOUTH 


Binder Twine 


Eumpe, thin spots and snaris are three com- 
mon twine troubles you will avoid if you use 
Plymouth Binder Twine. 


EXTRA - (550 fi. told.) 
PLYMOUTH SUPERIOR (600 ft. te &) 


Here are the reasons: The makers of 
Piymouth, being the largest and oldest manu- 
facturers in the field, get the choicest ma- 
terials; twine and rope have been for nearly 
90 years their sole study—not a side issue; they 


Pull of information every farmer should have. 





























Stack and Machine Covers 


Let us quote you our factory price on heavy 
duck, 
These covers are very well made, finished with 
Manilla ropes 4 ft. 8 in. apart, and all covers 
over 9 ft. 4in., the stripes rnn the short way, 
draining the water better than others and add- 
ing great strength to the cover. 
of these covers will save its cost in one season. 
We make wagon covers too. 





double stitched stack and machine covers. 


One or more 


“MAKES CANVAS WATERPROOF 


**Slickerine’’ 
as long. 


Ask for particulars. 


THE SLICKERINE CO., 


Canvas treated with this will never get stiff or break. 


P. 0. Box 79, Dept. 3, 


makes old and new canvas waterproof, and makes them wear twice 


75¢ per gallon. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








products will compete for cash premi- 
ums to the amount of $3,700, while 
some $4,000 are offered for products 
of the kitchen, pantry, orchard and 
greenhouse. In the fine arts depart- 
ment $2,049 will be awarded. The to- 
tal premium money offered is $67,996. 

One thousand dollars in scholarships 
are to be awarded to Iowa boys and 
girls. Two hundred dollars is to go to 
the boy under twenty-one years of age 
who does the best corn and stock judg- 
ing work, while $150 will go to the girl 
who wins first in the cooking contest. 

Those who are intending to com- 
pete this year at the Iowa State Fair 


acting secretary of the Iowa State 
Fair, Des Moines, for a copy of the 
premium list. 





CLOVER SEED IN THE FIRST 
CROP. 


The first crop of clover is filling 
fairly well with seed this year; con- 
sequently we are receiving a large 
number of sample heads, and are being 


asked if it would pay to cut such clo- 
ver for seed. 

The first crop rarely produces much 
seed, but if it is found on examination 
that representative heads contain an 
average of over thirty seeds, and if 
there is a good stand of clover and a 
plentiful production of heads, it should 
pay well to cut this first crop for seed. 
The general rule which we have fol- 
lowed in determining the possibility of 
a seed crop is to reckon that with a 
good stand and an average of twenty 
seeds to the head, there should be se- 
cured about two bushels per acre; 
thirty seeds per head, three bushels, 
etc. In deciding whether to cut a given 
field of clover for seed, an eye must 
always be kept open for the clover 
seed midge, a little pink or reddish 
maggot about one-tenth of an inch long 
—which will squirm out of the head 
after it is shaken up a bit. It will 
rarely pay to cut for seed a clover field 
which is badly infested with these mag- 
gots. 

Once it is determined to cut a given 
field for seed, what is the best method 
of handling? The proper time of cut- 
ting is after all the heads have turned 
brown. The secret of putting up the 
crop is to handle very gently, so as to 
avoid seed shattering. In cutting three 
tools may be used: the mower, 
equipped preferably with a buncher; 
the self rake reaper, and the binder 
set not to bind. Of these tools, we 
would prefer the self-rake reaper or 
the mower equipped with a buncher, 
the reason for our preference being 
that with these tools the crop is han- 
died less and there is not so much 
seed shattering. It is well to do most 
of the handling, such as raking into 
windrows, etc., while the crop is yet 





damp, so that there will be less break- 


ing off of the dry heads. After two or 
three days, if the weather is good, the 
crop is ready to hull. It is very rarely 
convenient, however, to hull at this 
time, and most growers leave the crop 
to rot in the field for several weeks 
or else stack or put in a barn. Many 
farmers consider it essential in order 
that the seed may be threshed out eas- 
ily, that the crop remain in the field for 
several weeks, until the haulm has rot- 
ted. Undoubtedly this makes the seed 
somewhat easier to hull, but a good 
clover huller or a threshing machine 
equipped with the proper attachments 
should make it unnecessary. The best 
method, provided it is convenient, is 
to thresh directly from the field within 
three days to a week after cutting. If 
this may not be done, we would put 
the crop in the barn as soon as it was 
dry enough, or else stack and cover 
very carefully with a canvas cover or 
slough hay, in order to shed water. 
Clover seed crop in the stack is much 
more easily damaged than clover hay 
by rain. 





MANGE IN WHITE PIGS. 


We have letters from two Iowa cor- 
respondents concerning skin trouble 
in white pigs. One writes: 

“IT have eighty head of white pigs 
about two months old which are be- 
ginning to get mange or scab. They 
rub and scratch and some of the small- 
er ones have scabs back of their ears 
and on their legs. There is a creek 
with a mud bottom which runs through 
their pasture.” 

The other reader writes: 

“When I weaned my pigs, about 
three weeks ago, their ears turned red 
and got sore; they would shake their 
heads and scratch their ears with their 
hind legs. They recovered from this 
in about two weeks, but now are get- 
ting the same trouble in a worse form. 
The points of their ears turn entirely 
baek, and the ears are sore on both 
sides. Would you advise dipping the 
pigs? They are Chester Whites.” 

Mange has many causes. A para- 
site which burrows under the skin and 
causes severe irritation may be at the 
bottom of the more severe forms of 
the trouble. Other cases of mange are 
caused by mud wallows or filthy 
pens. Sunlight aggravates matters, 
especially with white hogs whose skins 
have been moistened by water either 
in wallows or by pasturing on moist 
forage crops. 

The first thing in treating mange- 
affected hogs is of course to remove 
the cause, whether it be a hog wallow, 
filthy pens, or pasturing on moist for- 
age crops. The next thing is to dip 
the pigs or to treat the sores with a 
coal tar dip solution. A good ointment 
for applying to the sore spots is one 
made by mixing one ounce of lard with 
two ounces of flour of sulphur. 
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First of all, find out if they 
are tires which havea proven 
record for giving good service. 

Find out about the tread, — 
the part of the tire that comes 
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Here is a picture which might well 
be labeled “How not to do it.” No 
doubt the driver is proud of his outfit, 
thinks he is a real roadmaker. The 
picture shows that in this case at least 
he is a road destroyer. It is evidently 
a good, hard road, but needs to be 
graded’ up and ditches provided to 
carry away the water. So he goes in 
with his road destroyer, skins off the 
sod on either side, and piles it up in 
the center of the road, a soft mass 
of vegetable matter which will hold 
water like a sponge. What is the re- 
sult? A track is made on either side. 
People will not drive on the crown 
which he has built. When it rains, the 
water is held on this crown until it 
seeps down and comes out on the track 
on either side. This man no doubt 


AN OBSERVER’S NOTES. 








| draws big pay for his eight-horse team 


| roads, 


in contact with the ground and | 


gets most of the hard wear. 


Learn about the Tough 
White Tread on 





and how it resists this wear 
as no other rubber ever did. 
Find out about the strength 
of the fabric we put in our 
tires—how it resists sudden 


and grader. In the interest of good 
the township trustees would 
better have paid him to keep off. One 
man with a three-horse team, a plow 
and a split-log drag could do a much 


| better job. 


| enough to run off the water. 
| be 


strains and shocks and adds | 


life to the whole tire. 
This Tough White Tread and this 


superior fabric are features pecu- 
liar to Goodrich Tires and are not 
found in any others. 

They are partly responsible for the 
unique record for endurance pos= 
sessed by our tires and proved in 
every important road contest and 
tour for over ten years. 

The more you learn about Good- 
rich Tires, the easier it is to un- 
derstand why it takes a produc- 
tion of 2000 a day to supply the 
demand. 

Shall we send you more facts? 


You can buy Goodrich Tires 
almost everywhere. They are the 


Standard Tires of America. 


The B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


Largest in the World. 


Dept. F, AKRON, OHIO. 


Branches and Wholesale 
- Tire Depots Everywhere. 


fliSaveYou*50 


On a Manure Spreader 


p= If You'll Let Me 


is is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition, You can save as much answering this little 
advertisement asifitcovereda page. My Spreader positive- 
ly will do better work and last longer than any Spreader made 
—no matter whattheprice—sowhy # 
pay $50 more? More than 
50,000 farmers have 
stamped their O. K.on | 
my spreader and money <1 
saving price. My Special 
Proposition will interest you. 
Tust a postal addressed to Gal- 
loway of Waterloo, lowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
Will You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? 
Address Wm, Galloway, Pres. 
WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
11°9Galloway Sta.,Watertoo, 
































ame Buy This ay 
POTATO DIGGER 


Extra strong,very durable, light draft, easy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market, Fully guaranteed—still priced 
low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 
Sorters. Hoover Mfg. Cc., Box 65 ,Avery,Ohie, 
Transfer points— Buffalo, 
N.Y., Detroit, Mich, St.Paul, 
Minn., Marshalitown, Ia,, 
Idaho Falls,Id., Portland, 

Spokane, 


ash., 
Winnipeg, Man., 
Hamilton, 

Fond duLac, W! 








PATENT LAWYERS 


ORWIG & BAIR 


; 608 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Reference: Wallaces’ Farmer 
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If a road is to shed water it must 

hard and smooth and _ sloping 
It can 
made hard and smooth only by 
xrading a little at a time with dirt free 


be 





Cato so wisely urges. The buyers 
were carefully herded at hotels when 
posible, whisked into the country by 
automobile, kept surrounded by cap- 
pers disguised as land seekers, and 
before they realized it had bought a 
new home. Those who went with the 
purpose of speculating—to buy and 
sell again—are not entitled to any 
especial sympathy, but I felt sorry. for 
some who bought with the purpose of 
making homes, and permitted them- 
selves to be over-persuaded.: There 
are hundreds of farmers who joined 
in the rush to the semi-arid country a 
few years ago who are now in a most 
unfortunate situation. It is too bad 
Cato’s advice is not more generally 
heeded. 





One of my friends recently wit- 
nesed an aviation meet held near Des 
Moines, and came home an enthusiast. 
He said the flying machines not only 
flew, but with an ease and certainty 
that astonished him. They seemed to 
be under’ perfect control. They 
skimmed the ground; they soared 
aloft; they turned this way and that 
at the touch of the aviator, and wheth- 
er near the earth or a mile in the air, 
seemed ‘as steady as a wheeled ve- 
hicle. Then he added: “It set me to 
thinking. There was a crowd of two 
or three thousand people. Some of 
them came on the interurban trolley 
car, an invention perfected within the 
last twenty-five years. Some came in 








HOW NOT TO DO IT. 





from sod. There are stretches which 
need grading so badly that the use 
use of the heavy grader seems justi- 
in these cases each layer 
should be harrowed and rolled before 
another is put on. The best way to 
grade a dirt road is to plow a furrow 
or two on either side, work it up with 
the drag after throwing the sod to one 
side, and then wait for the traffic to 
pack it. Then work up another fur- 
row, and so on. It may-take a year 
or two to get a grade in this way, but 
the road is good all the time, and after 
a while you have a road that is a road. 
The Iowa law which forbids the put- 
ting of sod on the roadbed ought to 


be enforced. 





Cato, who lived about two hundred 
years before Christ, was an agricul- 
tural writer of no mean talent. His 
advice on buying a farm, for example, 
is as good today as it was then. He 
said: ‘When you have decided to pur- 
chase a farm, be careful not to buy 
rashly; do not spare your visits, and 
be not content with a single tour of 
inspection. The more you go the more 
will the place please you, if it be worth 
your attention. Give heed to the ap- 
pearance of the community—a_flour- 
ishing country will show its prosper- 


ity.” A few years ago I took a trip 
through the west. Every train was 
filled with land seekers, and every 


once in a while there was a special 
train chartered by some enterprising 
land agent, who took this method of 
maintaining a firm grip on his prospec- 
tive customers. Thousands of Illinois 
and Iowa farmers bought western land 
the day they saw it for the first time. 
There was none of that caution which 





automobiles, of which there were prob- 
ably three hundred, an invention per- 
fected within the last ten years. There 
were the telephone wires over which 
on could talk to almost every farmer 
in the state ,or to almost every busi- 
ness man within a radius of 500 or 
1,000 miles. And we had gathered to 
see man fly like a bird end faster than 
many birds can fly. As I thought of 
these things, I wondered what 'we 
would do next. We can dive under 
the sea, we can fly in the air, we can 
skim along the earth at the rate of 
sixty to one hundred and twenty-five 
miles an hour. And our inventions 
seem to come faster with each suc 
ceeding year.” 





The farmer has reaped his share of 
the benefit of this inventive age. Let 
the farmer of even middle age com- 
pare his machinery of today with what 
he used when he began farming. The 
harvesting machine, the mower, the 
drill, the manure spreader, the gang 
plow, the cream separator, the gas en- 
gine, and many other indispensable 
implements, are of comparatively re- 
cent invention. All of these reduce 
the amount of human labor required 
to raise crops, and yet labor was never 
so high and so hard to get as now. 
This is acting as a stimulus to further 
labor-saving machines, which will in 
turn make cheaper labor harder to 
get. Will we not before long be driv- 
en to let down the bars against the 
Chinaman? We need more labor. It 
is a question whether the American 
who is incompetent to boss a gang of 
Cninaman is entitled to any protec- 
tion against them. Any man who 
wants work and who has any capacity 
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at all can get work running machines 
of some kind somewhere. What we 
seem to need most is more cheap 
labor, the kind we do no* want to 
raise ourselves. 





An insurance paper published in 
New York has made a calculation of 
the amount of money paid out to the 
holders of life insurance policies dur- 
ing the year 1910 and gives the 
amount as $563,440,000. Of this sum 
almost four hundred million dollars 
was for death claims and the remain- 
der for policies which matured and 
were surrendered for cash and for div- 
idends on policies still in force. The 
largest amount paid on the death of 
any one man was $475,250, paid to a 
Chicago man. Another large line of 
policies was for $320,000, held by an- 
other Chicago man. Statistics show 
that the percentage of business men 
who do not carry some life insurance 
is very small indeed. Not many carry 
such large amounts, but a very large 
number carry from five to ten thou- 
sand dollars, or enough to protect their 
estates in case of unexpected death. 
It is somewhat surprising that life in- 
surance is not carried by a larger per- 
centage of farmers. Most of the capi- 
tal of the average farmer is tied up in 
his business, and he has, as a rule, 
more or less floating indebtedness. His 
business is of such a character that if 
it becomes necessary to close it up 
in a year it is likely to be at consid- 
erable sacrifice. A few thousand dol- 
lars of life insurance that would come 
in the form of cash on his death would 
very often save considerable loss in 
handling his estate. A life insurance 
for a few thousand dollars in some 
thoroughly well established old-line 
life insurance company is a wise in- 
vestment for any man who has a wife 
or children dependent upon him. As- 
sessment companies afford cheap tem- 
porary protection, but as a rule should 
be let alone when it comes to life in- 
surance. 


A Square Deal > 


It matters not where you live, what 
your seeding conditions are, what seeds 
you wish to plant, or if you use fertili- 
zers, how obstinate they are to handle, 
you can get a Superior Drill that will do 
your work in the best possible manner 
with the least labor for man and team. 
Superior Drills must do all that is claimed 
for them, for they are sold with a plain, 
honest guarantee that means much to 
the purchaser. Write for a Superior cat- 
alogue. Then go to your retail imple- 
ment dealer and insist on seeing the 
Superior Drill. Take no substityte. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 














GRADER 
GLIDER pica? | 
LEVELER 
2HOR HINE } 


AN ALL-ROUND 






Weight 650 Pounds 


SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 


Especially designed for leveling and preparing 
irrigated land. Noneck weight. Flanged wheels. 
Pivot axle. Frame 30 inches from ground. Di- 
rect lever connection with blade permitting In- 
stant operation. Best and lowest price machine 
on the market. Good Roads Book Sent 


¥F . 
ree’ GLIDE ROAD MACHINE CO. 
317 E. Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 














The Ever-Lasting Kind 


PSE Stee] Frames 

Champion U. S. Scales Write for 

Cheap — Durable — Good | full particulars. 

THE “BEST” PITLESS “Owe scree. 
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WIND and WATER FREE 


with the use of that connecting 
— link. 












YEARS. Runs easily, 


A postcard brings prices and 
from manufacturer to farmer 
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Foundry & Iron Works 
Hastings, Neb. 
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Guard Lives and Property 


LIVESTOCK STATISTICS. 


The census bureau has just begun 
sending out preliminary reports con- 
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'. Does the Work of Eight 
” GoodHorses--Costs Less 


Sell eight of your horses that you now 
+ feed and keep. The price you get willmore 
', than buy a Heider Tractor, which will do 
all the work of eight horses, and only re- 
quires gasoline feed when working; eats 
nothing when not working. The Heider 
Tractor also takes at least one hired man 
off your pay roll. 


The Greatest Tractor in 
the World- Write forProof 


It's built right. Works right, and the price is so 
reasonable that every farmer cen afford to buy one 
Easiest and cheapest of all to operate. Don't buy 
wntil you investi ate the Heider, the best of all. 


“prese 47.5 (r ce ; . For Shinn rods greatest ible elec- 
wegeese nt 47.2 pw nt of the total trical carrying ior bosauss of the special 
value of all livestock; in Indiana, 55.7 process in manufacturing the cable. They are 
per cent; in Illinois, 58.8 per cent, and 


three-cable strength and 9.8% pure copper, 
proven by a Ay : tice of oe 

i i Ss 55.6 re 3 sota, lowa and Nebraska. Skilled men put them 

= Minnesota 55.6 pel cent. In these up for you—one of the most important features 

four states over one-half of the total 

amount of money the farmer has in- 

vested in his livestock is invested in 


inn rods. AND THE COST IS 
horses and mules. When it is remem- 


of owning Sh 
INSIGNIFICANT! 
Telephones Safe 
bered that it costs from $75 to $100 to Write for the book today. Go to the Shinn 
keep a horse a year, the importance 


. 
During Worst Storms! 
dealer in your vicinity—he's an expert on 
of this investment becomes even 


Shinn’s tele- ; : ; ; ; 

— © . lightning protection—tell him to call on you 

phone lightnin right away. Then with the rods up, you oz 
greater. In connection with this, note 
the number of colts born. As this cen- 


arrester, adjusted SAFE FROM LIGHTNING! 
sus was taken April 15, 1910, we do 


farmers to equip with the Shinn Lightuing 
Arrester. 









“Lightning and How to 
Control It”—F REE! 


W. C. Shinn’s own book, an encyclopedia 
on the laws of lightning, is yours for the ask- 
ing. Every farmer needs a copy of the book; 
ask the editor of this paper—he'll tell you 







to the outer wall 
of your home, for- 
W. C. SHINN 
Lincela, Neb. 


tifiles you against 
danger when tele- 


phoning during 106 N. 16th St. 











to tell you about this Tractor or write us for liter- 
ature which tells all about it. Write today 


HeiderManufacturing Co. 


Ask Your Dealer 
























Teli You 


Free Books ‘hi.’ 
Save $100 to $500 


Send postal now for valuable book of plans on 
cribs and granaries—aiso book on grain elevating. 
Practical crib plans, free—9 of them showing quan- 
tities of materials needed, average cost figu out 
and ways to save 8100 to 8500 by building cribs high, 
Other free book tells all about the quickest, cheap- 
est, easiest way to crib corn, wheat, oats, bariey— 
all grains. Shows big picture and explains all 
advantages of the— 


Little Giant Porfabic Srain 


Get one and save time, money and hard work of 
scooping. The pickers will charge less, boys can 
vick—no delay in gathering grains. Drive toad on 
jack, throw lever, start horse power or engine and 
rain goes to any height in a jitfy and boy who 
drives wagon starts elevator and rests while grain 

oes up. 

. Drive up from either side—only half the workin 
part of others. Overhead jack furnished if desi 
Write at once for the free books and all facta 
Don't invest a dollar in crib or elevator till you 
get them. Address 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
138 McCium Street, Bioomington, Ul. 


$50 T6 $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealcra,* 
jobbers and catalog bouse profit. Ill save you from 
$50 co $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 14 to 28 H.-P. price direct to you 
Jower than dealers or jobbers bave to pay for 
¢im ‘tar engines in carioad lots for spot cash. 


GALLOWAY 


Price and quality k for themselves 




















and you are to be the sole judge. Days’ F 

Sell your poorest horse and buy a La 5 - 

5-H.-1 » only $11 back. Write forspec- 
proposition. 


\f material, labor and 
One small profit. Send 
my big BOOK FREE. 








HANDY WAGONS 
For Farm Work 


Low, no high lifting. last 
alifetime, Easy for horse 
and man. Broad tired steel wheels cannot be broken 
and do not make ruts. No tire setting, nothing to dry 
apart. All tire widths. Write for free book to-day to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 55, Quincy, lil. 

















not believe the number of spring colts 
born in 1910 sets forth the true con- 
dition, and we are confirmed in this 
by comparing the number of 1910 colts 
with the number of yearling colts. For 
example, the yearling colts in Iowa 
numbered 159,409, while in 1910 the 
spring colts numbered but 42,487. It 
is evident, therefore, chat the census 
figures were taken too early to catch 
all of the spring colt crop of 1910. As- 
suming that as many colts were born 
in 1910 as in 1909, it will be seen that 
in Iowa there were not as many colts 
born as there are farms in the state. 
These figures represent 212,678 farms 
in lowa, while the number of yearling 
colts is given as 159,409. The same 
condition seems to prevail in all of the 
other states. The number of colts is 
astonishingly small. This is a matter 
worthy of very careful investigation. 
In view of the high prices of horses it 
would seem as if western farmers are 
neglecting an opportunity to make 
some easy money through their failure 
to raise colts. 

In Iowa the aggregate value of all 
domestic animals, poultry, and bees, 
in 1910, was reported as $392,589,000, 
as compared with $278,823,000 in 1900, 
the amount of increase being $113,- 
766,000, and the rate 40.8 per cent. 

The total value of the domestic ani- 
mals was reported as $379,802,000 in 
1910, as against $271.844,000 in 1900, 
the increase amounting to $107,958,000, 
or 39.7 per cent. 

The poultry were valued at $12,270,- 
000 in 1910, as compared with $6,535,- 
000 in 1900, the gain being nearly 
$5,735,000, or 87.7 per cent. 

The bees were valued at $517,300 in 
1910 and $443,900 ‘in 1900, the increase 
amounting to $73,400, or 16.5 per cent. 

The total value of the horses shows 
an increase of 128.6 per cent, while the 
value of the cattle has decreased 16.5 
per cent. 

In Indiana the aggregate value of all 
domestic animals, poultry, and bees 
Was reported as $173,860,000 in 1910, 
as compared with $109,550,000 in 1900, 
the amount of increase being $64,310,- 
000, and the rate 58.7 per cent. 

The total value of the domestic ani- 
mals was reported as $165,867,000 in 
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1910, as compared with $105,049,000 in 
1900, the increase amounting to $60,- 
818,000, or 57.9 per cent. 

The poultry were valued at $7,762,- 
000 in 1910, against $4,222,000 in 1900, 
the gain being $3,540,000, or 83.8 per 
cent. 

The bees were valued at $230,500 in 
1910 and $278,900 in 1900, the decrease 
amounting to $48,400, or 17.4 per cent. 

In Illinois the aggregate value of all 
domestic animals, poultry, and bees, 
in 1910, was reported as $308,377,000, 
as compared with $193,757,000 in 1900, 
the amount of increase being $114,620- 
000, and the rate 59.2 per cent. 

The total value of the domestic ani- 
mals was reported as $296,193,000 in 
1910, as against $186,856,000 in 1900, 
the increase amounting to $109,337,000 
or 58.5 per cent. 

The poultry were valued at $11,697, 
000 in 1910, against $6,415,000 in 1900, 
the gain being $5,282,000, or 82.3 per 
cent. 

The bees were valued at $487,700 in 
1910 and 486,200 in 1900, the increase 
amounting to $1,500, or three-tenths 
of one per cent. 

Horse values increased 134 per cent 
as compared with 1900, and the cattle 
values decreased 10.7 per cent. 

In Minnesota the aggregate value of 
all domestic animals, poultry, and bees 
on farms and ranges only, in the state, 
in 1910, was reported as $161,528,000, 
as compared with $89,063,000 in 1900, 
the amount of increase being $72,465,- 
000, and the rate 81.4 per cent. 

The total value of the domestic ani- 
mals was reported as $156,659,000 in 
1910, as compared with $86,621,000 in 
1900, the increase amounting to $70,- 
038,000, or 80.9 per cent. 

The poultry were valued at $4,647,- 
000 in 1910, eompared with $2,275,000 
in 1900, the gain being $2,372,000, or 
104.3 per cent. 

The bees were valued at $222,000 in 
1910 and $167,000 in 1900, the increase 
amounting to $55,000, or 32.6 per cent. 

Horse values increased 110.5 per 
cent and cattle values 38.9 per cent. 
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SORE THROAT IN PiGS. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“One of my six-weeks-old shoats had 
a sharp, ringing cough. This morning 
I found it dead with foam in its mouth. 
An examination of its lungs and wind- 
pipe displayed no worms. My pig was 
in good condition to make rapid 
growth, and otherwise seemed vigor- 
ous. What was the cause of this pig’s 
death, and what would have been a 
remedy?” 

A severe attack of sore throat which 
caused a swelling of the air passages 
and glosed the glottis probably brought 
about this pig’s death by shutting off 
the air. Doctor McIntosh states that 
among the symptoms of this disease 
are a hard, tight, cough, and froth from 
the mouth. He has known of several 
instances in which the animal died in 
ten hours from the time of the attack. 
The treatment which he recommends 
for full-grown pigs affected with sore 
throat is to give one to two ounces of 
castor oil accompanied by ten grains of 
chloride of potassium and from two to 
three drops of fluid extract of bella- 
donna three or four times daily. For 
young pigs these amounts shouid be re- 
duced. If the affected animal has great 
difficulty in getting its breath, it is well 
to steam its nostrils with a mixture of 
hot water and camphor every two 
hours. These severe cases may also 
be benefited by giving a dose consist- 
ing of four grains of potassium—tar- 
trate of antimony and six grains of 
ipecacuanha in a little gruel; this to be 
repeated in half an hour if vomiting 
does not take place. The effect of this 
medicine is to counteract the closure 
of the air passages and thus prevent 
the suffocation which probably caused 
the death of the pig of our correspond- 
ent. Pigs which are kept in well venti- 
lated, clean quarters, which are not ex- 
posed to extremes of temperature, and 
which are fed a well-balanced ration 
in which there are protein feeds in 
addition to corn, will generally not be 

‘ affected with sore throat. 


















































IOWA | 
AGE AND SEX GROUP. | Num- | Aver. “Num- | Aver. | Num- | Aver. | Num- | Aver. 
_ __ber. | Value. | _ber. | Value. | __ ber. Value. | ber. | Value. 
GUE cas idaneanghins sce hecessonsen Sitti ahha OEIC TEED bieeanss -T 1)” 9 ee L SAREE biscccsccch REE Lecce 
Dairy cows (cows and heifers kept for milk), | ae | 
Bert Deters JOMUSTH 1, 19GB... cccccccccccccscces 633,591 | $ 37.72 | 1,049,044 | $ 39.22 | 1,404,419 | $ 34.58 | 1,084,399 $ 30.66 
Other cows ‘(cows and heifers not kept for | | | 
milk), born before January 1, 1909............. | 133,709 27.82 | 281,666 29.92 613,316 28.81 218,634 21.08 
Deere WORM Wh TEGO cccnvaccececceses Ceecescosoces 180,545 17.28 306,613 | 17.42 576,873 15.37 328,495 11.83 
Calves born after January 1, 1910.............+6- | 184,153 | 8.28 323,820 | 7.64 567,991 6.74 373,210 5.23 
Steers and bulls born im 1909 ........cccececcceeces 114,072 | 20.54 205,392 | 20.86 571,385 19.22 212,025 | 12.95 
Steers and bulls born before January 1, 1909...... 116,946 | 38.51 271,611 | 43.11 | 734,438 39.59 137,961 | 28.34 
I GI. GORD. n.c:0 26600 6005000000000060900004 | ee  F 5 eer | EGS Beccesces 752,071 |.. SEE 
Mares, stallions and geldings born before Janu- | } 
Gee GB, Meee «cacéccsscce | 1,261,978 120.54 | 1,287,329 128.42 674,497 | 125.49 
Colts born in 1909 | 138,253 66.51 | 159,409 68.10 62,990 | 60.90 
Colts born after January 1, 1910 50,175 | 34.96 | 42,487 34.92 14,534 | 30.76 
Mules and mule colts ..............00. tne [ME Sicnccgaee x {eee RE Ressscos . 
Mules born before January 1, 1910 ................ | 69,493 | 127.34 | 121,333 { 135.01 46,315 147.89 5,203 133.7 
Dee GUND WORM TR BOGe ccc iccccecccssbeccccoccesces 9,388 | 73.99 19,180 76.52 541 .08 44 } 69.99 
Mule colts born after January 1, 1910............. 3,287 | 40.71 | 7,201 | 38.36 | 1,479 | 41.42 118 35.55 
Asses and burros (all ageS) .......ccesseeccceccs cone 1,646 | 176.92 | 2,850 198.91 | 1,641 173.57 219 | 104.37 
De -6.2540:40006000R00Re tee eedwenenedheeeeceateeenonene 3,613,906 | Per | EGBG TE bnsccccese Tee Bicscsccss BES Lecccccce 
Hogs and pigs born before January 1, 1910........ 1,906,258 10.72 | 2,601,188 12.45 289, 14.88 833,444 14.72 
Pigs berm Qfter JaRuUary 1, ISLS ...cccccccccccccced 1,707,648 1.94 | 2,082,389 1.82 | 3,237,864 17 686,028 2.41 
Sheep and lambs ............. ietniebecnne ccccccced BEET leccccccse | RE Geec0scccs kf epperye EEE Bicdcesecce 
Ewes born before January 1, 1910 ....... ansescead 742,576 5.93 | 582,879 6.00 676,158 6.47 417,239 5.24 
Rams and wethers born before January 1, 1910... 69,851 6.24 | 74,99 6.18 93,184 6.30 4,389 5.63 
Lambs born after January 1, 1910........ ecceceece 524,540 2.05 | 401, 2.19 375,241 2.08 185,405 1.67 
Bamie Gee WORD CO BOON) 6o.60.06.60666000080006600660e0e0 7,290 | 2.87 | 12,435 | 3.10 | 20,662 | 3.11 4,571 | 4.03 
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STEER FEEDING QUESTIONS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a carload of cattle on feed. 
They will weigh about 1,100 pounds, 
and are in good flesh. They have had 
all the silage they would eat for three 
months. I am now feeding them some 
corn run through the feed cutter which 
shells most of it. They are doing well, 
and I would like“to feed them silage 
a while longer, but it is spoiling so 
bad on top, and as they do not eat 
very much since I began feeding the 
corn. My silo is 16x30, and filled with 
very rich ensilage; the corn would go 
about seventy-five bushel per acre. I 
would like your advice as to what to 
do with them. I have plenty of blue 
grass by doing some fencing, and have 
hogs to follow them. I also have 
plenty of corn, plenty of silage, and 
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ket, which is something that neither 
our subscriber nor anyone else can 
foretell. Not knowing the condition 
and quality of the cattle, we can not 
advise more definitely. 





SORREL. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of sorrel and writes: 

“There is a patch of this weed in my 
meadow. The weed grows about six 
inches high, and is reddish in color. 
What kind of a weed is this, and how 
may I kill it?” 

We have recently written about sor- 
rel considerably, one article appear- 
ing under the title of “Sorrel” on page 
13 of our issue of May 5th, and another 
under the title of “Use and Value of 
Ground Limestone,” on page 10 of our 





SORREL. 








plenty of clover hay. Would you put 
them in the pasture and feed all sum- 
mer, or would you keep them in a yard 
and fatten them soon? They are most 
ly Angus cattle, two-year-olds, and wil! 
make a good growth this summer.” 

It is very difficult for us to give di- 
rect advice in a case of this kind. 
There are three courses open to our 
correspondent. He can go ahead as he 
is doing now and give the steers a 
full feed of the corn together with 
what silage they will eat, and market 
them within two or three months, or 
as soon as they are ready. If he adopts 
this course he will suffer some loss 
because of his steers not being able 
to eat enough silage each day to keep 
some from spoiling. Or he can reduce 
the amount of corn to a point where 
the cattle will eat enough silage to 
avoid any spoiling. By doing this he 
will delay the finishing, but will make 
gains at a cheaper rate per pound than 
by heavy corn feeding. If he should 
follow this plan it would probably pay 
him to add some cottonseed meal to 
the silage and corn. Or, third, he can 
turn the steers in the blue grass pas- 
ture, giving them all the corn they will 
eat, and market as soon as they are 
ready. Which of these plans would be 
best to follow depends largely upon 
the condition of the steers, and, of 
course, upon the condition of the mar- 





issue of May 13th. This correspond- 
ent, however, did not recognize the 
plant six inches high, with reddish top, 
as sorrel. For fear that others may be 
similarly situated, we are reprinting 
the cut of this pest. Although at first 
glance there may appear to be but lit- 
tle similarity between sorrel and sour- 
dock, yet on closer inspection they are 
found to be very much alike. Of the 
two weeds, however, we consider sor- 
rel the greater pest, especially on poor 
land. To a greater degree than sour- 
dock it has the characteristics of a 
bad weed. It is a perennial (living 
over from year to year); it spreads 
underground by means of strong root- 
stalks; and it produces an abundance 
of seed. The weak point in this plant 
seems to be that it is not a very vigor- 
ous grower, and on rich soil may be 
crowded out by heavy seeding to clo- 
ver and grass. On sandy soils and on 
soils lacking in limestone, sorrel comes 
to its own, and is one of the very worst 
weeds. To get rid of sorrel in infest- 
ed pastures and meadows where it is 
not desirable to plow up and cultivate, 
we would apply limestone in connec- 
tion with manure at the rate of 1,000 
pounds or a ton to the acre, as well 
as seeding heavily to clover and grass. 
Sorrel is a weed of meadows, pastures 
and waste places on poor land. It is 
easily destroyed by good cultivation. 
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SYOUr LUmberAoney 


For more than 30 years we have enabled 
thousands of shrewd buyers to put % to % 
their lumber money back “into their own 
pockets. This is a big saving, for lumber runs into 
money mighty fast. Why don’t YOU do this too? 


Every stick of lumber we sell is a double bargain, 
a bargain in PRICE and a bargain in QUALITY. 


We are not lumber jobbers but the biggest producers of 
lumber, mill work and building material in the middle west. We 
have our own forests, saw mills, planing mills, etc., and make every- 
We sell to you 


thing needed for building, from the foundation up. 
straight from the mill. 


Cutout the Middlemen’s Profits 


and SA.VE 25% to 50% OF THE COST. 


We constantly carry a stock bigger than 200 or 300 local yards. We give you ALWAYS exactly 
what you order, every stick of it right up to grade, and better grade for grade than any local yard 
can ever give you. 


If you need a car of lumber, get right on thetrain and come 
to Dubuque. We will pay your fare both ways, 
entertain you while here and you can see every stick that goes intoyour order. 


Ouy low prices apply to every order of any size. You can make this saving on 
all your‘lumber. Send us your small orders by mail. We will fill them carefully and 
guarantee satisfaction and a big saving. 


: is made the Seippel way— 
Dux Bak Roofing highest quality, loweet pete. 
1 ply, 35 lbs. per square, only $1.15 per square. Guaranteed for 5 years: 

2 ply, 45 ibs. per square, only $1.40 per square. Guaranteed for 10 years. 

3 ply, 55 lbs. per square, only $1.70 per square. Guaranteed for 15 years. 


j This roofing contains no tar, won't run, crack or peel, don't taint water 
and is fire resisting, Easily laid on flat or steep roofs. 


Send us your next order and see how much we 
Save yOu. Catalog, price lists and estimates on anything you need, 
free. Write today. 


Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co., py2etie. ita. 
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LISTEN! 
THE RITCHIE CORRUGATED CULVERT CO. 


Our soul aim and desire is to better the road 
condition and to educate the people to our 


ingot Iron Gulverts 


also to have them understand that when they 
once putin one of our culverts their trouble 
istoanend. Weare pleasing many patrons 
this year, and do through this medium solicit 
new business and customers. 

Will you be the next to let us quote you our 
prices,and thereby allow us to explain the 
American Ingot Iron and its everlast- 
ing qualities? 

Kindly make your wants known, and we 
will see if we cannot make business a pleas- 
ure between us. 

Correspondence solicited. Estimates fur- 
nished on application at either of our fac. 

. tories—Muscatine, lowa, or Marshalltown, Ia, 
A strict guarantee goes with our goods and is backed by all of our trade. 
Ingot Iron Hog Troughs and Water Tanks a specialty. *Phone 1128. 

















Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer’s Prices 


Saves 50 Per Cent of Cost; 40 Per Cent of Fuel 


Most Durable, Most Economical Furnace Sold 
Has a Perfect Ventilating System for Every Part of Building fx 








RESIDENCE HEATING PLANT BASEMENT VIEW OF 
Hot air registers in five rooms, cold air return TN One BOOM BuUrLoine 


in tworooms. 40in. Furnace, 20 in. Fire Pot, 28 
in. Combustion Chamber, 10,000 cubic ft. Heating 


Capacity. 
Special Price, $65.00 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL HEATING PLANT 
One large hot air, two cold air registers. 54in. 
Furnace, 32 in. Fire Pot, 40in. Combustion Cham. 
ber, 40,000 cubie ft. Heating Capacity. 
Special Price, $95.00 
Horizontal Furnaces with large doors or larger 
furnaces and more piping at proportionately low 
prices. 


Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works, 195 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 























| SAY—ALL MEN ARE EQUAL 


before the law—but it costs money to goto law. You need not go to law to get full value of your products 
if you weigh them on your own scale, Buy the best and your word is law. Buy from me because for 
forty-six years I have been fighting for you against trusts and dealers alike, who say that because J think 
your money should buy as much as any dealer's, they will put me out of business. We need no agents 
you and I. When you tell me what scale you need I will offer you mine on approval—guaranteed to 
suit—warranted to be standard and at the same price that your dealer would pay me. No better scale is 
made—no good scale is sold for less. My offer is free and saves you money. 











When writing advertisers pease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


“JONES, He Pays the Freight,’’ 30Ley St., Binghamton, N. Y. o 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjecta of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











THE DIFFERENCE. 


The three boys had finished a year 
at the agricultural college, and hired 
out to farmers for practical experience. 
To a boy raised on the farm, the dens 
ity of their ignorance about common 
farm duties would be almost unbeliev- 
able, but the boys took the rusults of 
this ignorance as a great joke. One 
boy overturned the harrow at his first 
attempt and had to return to the house 
to have it reversed; another put the 
harness on wrong, and hitched the 
horses on unaccustomed sides, with 
the result that he could get no work 
‘out of the usually reliable team, while 
the third pictured humorously the agri- 
cultural experience he was getting by 
turning the washing. machine for his 
employer's wife, and gathering vege- 
tables for dinner. It was all a great 
joke, the getting up at five o’clock, 
and trying to put in practice*what they 
had been taught in theory. 

“Why is it,” queried a neighbor, 
“that the boys who are brought up in 
town and adopt agriculture as a pro- 
fession get so much more fun out of 
it than the boys who are brought up 
on the farm?” The secret is this: 
These three boys in particular had 
been sent out by a professor who had 
expressly stipulated that the day’s 
work must be done by six o’clock. All 
of these boys had been taught to play 
from the time they began kindergarten 
games till they mastered the art of 
tennis.’ There was never a day during 
which wholesome, frolicsome play had 
not formed a part. 

They were accustomed to work. One 
boy had risen at four each morning to 
carry a paper route, another drove a 
grocery wagon, the third had mowed 
lawns and run errands; each had had 
a taste of working for strangers— 
enough so that he was not absurdly 
sensitive to criticisms of his work, and 
not too shy to take part in the conver- 
sation around him. All were prepared 
to do a good day’s work, but when six 
o’clock came their day's work was 
done, they were free to play, and play 
they did. They strolled across the 
| fields to visit one another, to play ball, 
| toss horseshoes, or sit and chat while 
| the farmers’ sons were starting on a 

new round of duties, milking cows 
feeding pigs or doing odd chores about 
; the place till too worn out to keep 
| awake long enough to read the daily 
paper—and they went off to bed to 
' gleep away the brief hours until an- 
other daybreak called them up and to 
work. 

From six a. m. to six p. m. is a short 
day for the farmer (no union laborer 
would put in so many hours), but we 
believe more could be accomplished in 
the shorter day than is accomplished 
by working till bedtime, and that the 
boy who plays will have more work in 
him than the boy who never has had 
time to play and doesn’t know how. A 
definite work-day and time to himself 
will do more to tie the boy to the farm 
than any amount of persuasion. If he 
also has an interest in the place—a 
share in the stock or acreage, the 
chances are that no other line of work 
will appeal to him as does the farm. 
The average farm boy does not laugh 
at his mistakes, his father too often 
rubs in the fact that mistakes on the 
part of his son can only be the result 
of deliberate intent, and hence inex- 
cusable. One chore leads to another; 
there is no incentive to do good work, 
and be done, because being done only 
means opportunity for doing more. 

pseensceiasandened farming offers an ideal 








/TONE’S OLD 
GOLDEN COFFEE 


holds its friends—the surest proof 
of goodness. You'll lik 


ike its fine 


aroma and color, itsfullbody. Carefully 
selected coffees. blended, milled and roasted 
to make thefinest cupquality. More cups 
tothe pound. See that the seal is unbroken. 


Ask your grocer today. 30c a pound. 
TONE BROS., Des Moines, ta. 
™ There are two kin ds of spices, 
TONE'’S and “‘others’’ 
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life to a boy; but the ideal life means 
some rest other than that which a 
change of occupation affords. 





ONE WAY. 


We once visited a lady, well known 
as a superior housekeeper, and also 
as a collector of rare china and pic- 
tures. “Come,” she said. “Let me 
show you the picture I like best of 
all,” and taking us down cellar, she 
showed us her fruit closet. Along the 
side of the airy cellar were ranged 
cupboards for fruit. 

There was a sauce cupboard, the jam 
cupboard, the preserve shelf, the pickle 
cupboard and the catsup and relish 
shelf. Certainly a beautiful picture to 
any housekeeper, but the owner of the 
stores complained that she was “so 
tired she could hardly breathe,” and 
in the next breath pointed out a shelf 
of fruit and preserves “five years old.” 

This lady had “taken thought for the 
morrow,” but she hadn't enjoyed one 
of the beautiful days of summer. 
“When it wasn’t strawberries, it was 
cherries, currants, raspberries, black- 
berries, peaches, pears, apples, toma- 
toes and cucumbers,” she sighed, “but 
I have something to show for my sum- 
mer’s work. Jack wanted to take a 
vacation this summer, but I told him 
he wouldn’t have a thing to eat next 
winter if he went away, and he would 
not go without me.” 

We fancied Jack would have been 
happier with the holiday, and a rested 
wife, than with the cellar full of fruit. 
Certainly we would have had the fam- 
ily devour the fruit of five years pre- 
vious before putting up more. It is 
very bad policy to refuse to go with 
one’s husband if there is no better rea- 
son for the refusal than “work to be 
done.” There will be work to be done 
every day for generations to come; 
but if by eliminating the things which 
are not absolutely necessary, time can 
be had for companionship with one’s 
husband and children, it is surely the 
better way to eat dried fruit and sor- 
ghum molasses, or plain sauce and 
honey or sugar syrup than to be a 
slave to the cookstove in saving all 
the fruit on the place. The cost of 
saving may be more than the saving is 
worth. One should guard against use- 
less expenditure of time and energy 
as well as of money. 





LOCAL TALENT. 


The Blankville chapter of the 
Daughters of Ceres was losing ground. 
The few members at the meeting ac- 
knowledged that unless something was 
done, and done soon, that the Daugh- 
ters might as well adjourn perma- 
nently. 

“Ladies, have you any suggestions 
to make as to the best way of bring- 
ing our club to life again?” asked the 
president. 

None of the ladies volunteered. 

“Mrs. Jones, can you advise us?” 
the president asked the only visitor, a 
lady from a district noted for the good 


work done by the country women’s 
club. 

Mrs. Jones rose hesitatingly to her 
feet: 


“Madam President, ladies; I know 
nothing of the history of your club, 
nor wherein it has failed; but if I may 
take up a few minutes of your time, I 
will tell you how we put new life into 
our club when it was at the point of 
disbanding. 

“The crisis came at a meeting that 
began in our usual way. The mem- 
bers not having arrived at half-past 
two, our hour for beginning, we sat 
around waiting for laggards till half- 
past three. At roll call, supposed to 
be answered by a quotation, few of the 
ladies were prepared. Motions were 
made seated, discussions were carried 
on over the president’s head, one mem- 
ber ready a prosy paper theorizing 
as to whether or not Bacon wrote the 
Shakespeare plays. 

“Through it all Mr. Blake, the hus- 
band of the lady at whose house we 
met, and who was confined to the 
lounge with a sprained ankle, was a 
silent listener. I remained after the 
meeting adjourned, and Mr. Blake, out 
of patience with the world generally, 
took the opportunity of telling us what 
he thought about our club. 

“‘Great jumping Jehoshaphat!’ he 
sadi. ‘I wouldn’t wait half a minute 
for the women to come. Begin on 
time, and they will get the habit of 
being on time, and when you get them, 
keep them in order. If they are not 





prepared with whatever you want 
them to give at roll call, either cut it 
out or fine them for not taking their 
part; and for heaven’s sake let Bacon 
and Shakespeare alone. 

“Tf you want information from an 
encyclopaedia, go after it at home, or 
in the library, but don’t put your club 
to sleep with it. What you women 
need is to keep alive to the things of 
today. Why,’ and he motioned to his 
bandaged foot, ‘a talk on how to band- 
age as Doctor David bandages would 
be worth ten times as much to you 
ag the stuff that woman gave this af- 
ternoon.’ 

“What he said set me to thinking. I 
felt he was exactly right, and being on 
the program committee, I asked Doc- 
tor David to give us a talk on bandag- 
ing at our next meeting, and phoned 
the ladies that the meeting would be- 
gin on time. That was the beginning 
of our new life. Doctor David was 
tine; for the first time we had some- 
thing to take home with us from our 
meetings, and when we got to hunting 
up local talent in the town and neigh- 
borhood, we almost decided to meet 
twice a month to get more in. 

“We began to look forward to our 
club meetings. During the year our 
dentist gave us a splendid talk on the 
teeth and their care. Our leading law- 
yer gave us a talk on parliamentary 
rules as a time-saver; two of our min- 
isters told us of the women of the 
Bible, making them seem like real 
folks. A merchant gave us an instruc- 
tive talk on textiles and how to choose 
linens and woolens. The express agent 
gave us a demonstration on the wrong 
and right way of tying parcels, and 
had us follow him by parceling with 
him blocks of wood. Now our club is 
a real help to ourselves and the neigh- 
borhood.” 

Hardly had Mrs. Jones finished when 
the president spoke quickly: 

“Ladies,” she said, “I have just re- 
membered that Mrs. Cane, who is with 
us today, was for many years a trained 
nurse; I am sure you will second my 
invitation to Mrs. Cane to give us a 
talk on diet for invalids at our next 
meeting.” 

To the ladies’ unanimous second 
Mrs. Cane replied: “I will give you a 
talk on diet for invalids if Mrs. Cord 
will show us how she hems napkins 
and allows for the letting down of 
children’s dresses.” 

“I move we adjourn to discuss the 
talent in our midst, and how to utilize 
it,” called one member. 

“Second the motion,” said another. 

, The Blankville chapter had come to 
ife. 





From the Blankville Courier: “The 
ladies of the town and country clubs 
about Blankville will hold their quar- 
terly joint meeting at the court house, 
June Ist. Music by the Blankville 
Band. Addresses by the superintend- 
ent of schools and Doctor Beese. An 
interesting feature will be a chicken 
dressing competition, the country la- 
dies against the town ladies. A sack 
of flour and ten pounds of prunes have 
been donated by our grocers as prizes. 
The dressed chickens will be put up 
at auction, and the sum received in 
excess of market value, live weight, of 
the birds, will go towards a fund for 
defraying the expenses of a delegate 
to the Congress of Mothers.” 





THE KING’S WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


If the king raises no objection, it is 
proposed by the Indian community in 
Calcutta that he shall sit in a scale 
weighted by gold coins when he visits 
that city after his coronation, his ex- 
act weight in gold afterwards to be 
distributed amongst the poor. 

This is a very ancient Hindu custom, 
and is still kept up at Travancore, 
where it is called “Talabbaram.” The 
gold is heaped up till the newly- 
crowned maharajah rises well in the 
air. Meanwhile, the priests chant 
hymns, trumpets are sounded, and the 
assembled populace falls prostrate be- 
fore the man in the scale, who then, 
and not until then, becomes their law- 
ful ruler. 

Afterwards there used to be a gen- 
eral scramble amongst all those pres- 
ent for the gold. But so many acci 
dents occurred—eleven people were 
crushed to death on one occasion— 
that official almoners were appointed, 
whose duty it was to distribute it 
amongst the most needy. 

The custom is not so expensive as it 
sounds. It is estimated, for instance, 
that the cost of the ceremony in King 


June 23, 1911. 


George’s case, including the weight of 
gold and the necessary entertainment, 
will not be more than £20,000.—North- 
ern Constitution, Coleraine, Ireland. 














_JAP ROSE 


The original, cartonned, transparent, 
soap. Delightful for the Toilet and 
Bath. Makes the hair soft and 
fluffy. Use it in all kinds of water. 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


REFUSE IMITATIONS 
Look for the Jap Girl on every package. 
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QUALITY 
QUALITY 
QUALITY 


This is the sure 

foundation on 

which “Mesco” ho- 

siery and underwear 

rest. Quality of materials, 
make-up, fit and wear. 





HOSIERY 


A complete line of sturdy, wear re- 
sisting stockings for the wholefamily. 
Made of selected, fine-spun yarns— 
cotton, lisle, silk and wool. Fast 
black and fancy colors. All styles 
and weights. Medium priced—with- 
out superiors at any price. 


“MESCO” Underwear 


Fully upto the high “‘Mesco” standard. 
Men's,women’s and children’s garments. 
Soothing to the skin, roomy and com- 
fortable. Made in all popular Sum- 
mer fabrics—and in Winter fabrics, 

too! Perfect iu fit. Unsurpassed 

in wear. 

You ought to be able to buy 
“Mesco” goods in your 

town. If you can’t, send 

us your dealer’s name, 

and we'll tell you 

where you can buy. 


M. E. SMITH & CO. 
903 Farnam St a il 


Omaha ; i 
Established 1868 hi 
itt 

iat 











Let Us Send You a Renatne 
Edison Phonograph 


Oo: FREE TRIAL 


from you. No C. 
Send it back at our expense if you don’t 
wanttokeepit. $2.00 a month 
now pass for a genuine 
Edison Phonograph at 
Rock Bottom prices 
and without even interest 
on monthly payments. 
Send today for our beau- . 
titel Free Edison Catalog. A postal will do, but send at once. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distr., 






















Suite 377X Edison Bleck, Chicage, Tih 
DAISY FLY KILLER Eesneeuent 


convenient, 
Secee ail. ‘season. 
Made of metal, cannot 
spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. 
ia Guaranteed efiective. 





or sent 
aid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 b Ave. 
a, Y. 
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TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Kst, 1892) 92-04 Lake St., CHICAGQ 
Jhe Jubilee Self-Heating Fiat fron 


You’d have one before 
the ends, if you realized 
what it meant in saving of time 
and fuel and if 





comfort- 
ably you can iron with it; it’s 
so simple. Anyone can learn 


ina moment how to run_ it. 

Write for free booklet, “How the Jubilee 
Saves Wort for Me."”" AGENTS WAN 
JUBILEE MFG. CO. F-416 Se. 14th St.. Omaha, Neb. 








BUY WHOLESALE 

—- COFFEE iN 25-ib. LOTS 
from JEVNE’S and — 10 ets. per pound. We pack in. any 
so several can order together. e@ are 8 specialty 


it 
good coffee send for our Money-Saving Price List. _ 
18 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ASSYRIANS. 


(Notes on the-Sabbath School Les- 


son for July 2, 1911. Isaiah, 37:21-36.) 


“Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent 
unto Hezekiah, saying, Thus saith Je- 
hovah, the God of Israel, Whereas thou 
hast prayed to me against Sennacherib 
king of Assyria, (22) this is the word 
which Jehovah hath spoken concern- 
ing him: The virgin daughter of Zion 
hath despised thee and laughed thee 
to scorn; the daughter of Jerusalem 
hath shaken her head at thee. (23) 
Whom hast thou defied and blas- 
phemed? and against whom hast thou 
exalted thy voice and lifted up thine 
eyes on high? Even against the Holy 
One of Israel. (24) By thy 
hast thou defied the Lord, and hast 
said, With the multitude of the chari- 
ots am I come up to thé height of the 
mountains, to the innermost parts of 
Lebanon; and I will cut down the tall 
cedars thereof, and the choice fir trees 
thereof; and IJ will enter into its farth- 
est height, the forest of its fruitful 
field; (25) I have digged and drunk 
water, and with the sole of my feet 
will I dry up all the rivers of Egypt. 
(26) Hast thou not heard how I have 
done it long ago, and formed it of an- 
cient times? Now have I brought it 


to pass, that it should be thine to lay 
waste fortified cities into ruinous 
heaps. (27) Therefore, their inhabit- 


ants were of small power, they were 
dismayed and confounded; they were 
as the grass of the field, and as the 
green herb, as the grass on the house- 
tops, and as a field of grain before it 
is grown up. (28) But I know thy sit- 
ting down, and thy going out, and thy 
coming in, and thy raging against me. 
(29) Because of thy raging against me, 
and because thine arrogance is come 
up into mine ears, therefore will I put 
my hook into thy nose, and my bridle 
in thy lips, and I will turn thee back 
by the way which thou camest. (30) 
And this shall be the sign unto thee: 
ye shall eat this year that which grow- 
eth of itself, and in the second year 
that which springeth of the same; and 
in the third year sow ye, and reap, and 
plant vineyards, and eat the fruit 
thereof. (31) And the remnant that 
is escaped of the house of Judah shall 
again take root downward, and bear 
fruit upward. (32) For out of Jerusa- 
lem shall go forth a remnant, and out 
of Mount Zion they that shall escape. 
The zeal of Jehovah of hosts will per- 
form this. (33) Therefore, thus saith 
Jehovah concerning the king of As- 
syria, He shall not come unto this city, 
nor shoot an arrow there, neither shall 
he come before it with shield, nor cast 
up a mound against it. (34) By the 
way that he came, by the same shall 
he return, and he shall not come unto 
tnis city, saith Jehovah. (25) For I 
will defend this city to save it, for 
mine own sake, and for my servant 
David’s sake. (36) And the angel of 
Jehovah went forth, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians a hundred and 
four score and five thousand; and 
when men arose early in the morning, 
behold, these were all dead bodies.” 

To understand this lesson we must 
get a clear view of the political history 
of the world at this time, the four- 
teenth year of the reign of Hezekiah. 
Two great monarchies were now con- 
tending for the mastery of the civilized 
world—Assyria and Egypt. Both these 
countries depended on irrigation for 
their material greatness—Egypt on the 
Nile; Assyria, the capital of which at 
that time was Nineveh, on the stored 
waters of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
(The outlines of their irrigation sys- 
tems are now being discovered by the 
Germans, who are restoring this land 
to its ancient fertility.) The sympa- 
thies of Palestine would naturally be 
with Egypt. It had once been their 
home. Solomon and Jeroboam had 
both married into the royal family of 
Egypt. 

To protect themselves against the 
growing power of Assyria was the real 
object of the coalition between the ten 
tribes and Tyre in the days of Ahab, 
and between the ten tribes and As- 
syria in the days of Ahaz. The alli- 
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ance of Syria and Israel to conquer 
Judah and force Ahaz into this alli- 
ance led him to look to the Assyrians 
for help, and he stripped the temple of 
its treasures in order to secure it. This 
was precisely the occasion which Til- 
gath-pileser, king of Assyria, desired. 
He had once invaded Damascus and 
wiped it off the map, and while doing 
this carried captive many of the north- 
ern tribes. Finally he besieged Sa- 


; maria and put an end to the kingdom 


of Israel, and compelled Ahaz to pay 
him tribute. In the language of the 
Scriptures, “but it helped him not.” 
On the ascension of Hezekiah and 
the inauguration of reforms leading to 
renewed loyalty of Judah, he threw off 
the yoke. This was followed by the 
invasion of Sargon, Tilgath-pileser’s 
successor and the father of Senna- 
cherib. The main ambition of Assyria 
was to conquer Egypt and possess it- 
self of the fertile valley of the Nile. 
To do this it was necessary to clear 


away the obstructions. One of these 
was the Philistine country. Sargon 
therefore laid siege to Ashdod, defeat- 


Egyptians and Ethiopians who 
were defending it, and inflicted upon 
them wanton cruelties. At the same 
time he made a demonstration against 
Jerusalem, an account of which we 
have in chapter 20. Against the pro- 
test of Isaiah, Hezekiah yielded, large- 
ly, it would appear, through the influ- 
ence of Shebna, who was next to the 
king, or, as we would say, secretary of 
state, and on whose shoulder lay the 
royal key. Isaiah was deeply indig- 
nant, and in his threat to Shebna we 
see the first intimation of personalities 
in all his writings. In substance he 
said: The Lord shall wrap thee up 
and sling thee round and round, and 
toss thee into a desert land, and there 
thou shalt die. What good, then, will 
be your chariots of state and the splen- 
did tomb you have dug out for your- 
self in the rock? The next we hear 
he was deposed from office. 

The grief of Isaiah knew no bounds 
when he saw the rejoicing on the part 
of the people and the officers when the 
Assyrian army departed. The records 
on the Assyrian monuments exhumed 
by Rawlinson at Nineveh may be in- 
teresting in this connection, as follows: 
“And because Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
would not submit to my yoke, I came 
up against him, and by force of arms, 
and by the might of my power, I took 
forty-six of his stronged fenced cities, 
and of the smaller towns which were 
scattered about, I took and plundered 
a countless number. And from those 
places I captured and carried off as 
spoil 200,150 people, old and young, 
male and female together, with horses 
and mares, asses and camels, oxen and 
sheep, a countless multitude. And 
Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusa- 
lem, his capital city, like a bird in a 
cage, building towers around the city 
to hem him in, and raising banks of 
earth against the gates to prevent his 
escape. * * * Then upon this Heze- 
kiah there fell a fear of the power of 
my arms, and he sent out to me the 
chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem, 
with thirty talents of gold, and eight 
hundred talents of silver, and divers 
treasures, and rich and immense booty. 
* * * Aji these things were brought 
to me at Nineveh, the seat of my gov- 
ernment, Hezekiah having sent them 
by way of tribute, and as a token of 
his submission to my power.” 

Again against the protest of Isaiah, 
Hezekiah opened up negotiations with 
Egypt. He received an embd§sy favor- 
ably, and in return sent his ambassa- 
dors to complete the negotiations. 
Against this Isaiah vehemently pro- 
tested. See chapter 30, in which he 
pronounces the woe upon the rebellious 
children who go down to Egypt, with- 
out asking of the Lord, a people that 
could neither help nor profit them, but 
would be a shame and a reproach. He 
knew that there was no bond of sym- 
pathy between Egypt and Israel; that 
Egypt valued Jerusalem simply as a 
buffer state that would hold back for 
a time the advance of the Assyrian 
armies and bear the brunt of the war. 
Indignant as he was at the lack of faith 
on the part of Hezekiah, which led him 
to become tributary to Assyria, he 
maintained that the bargain, bad as it 
was, should be kept. 
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The crisis was not long in coming. 
With a tremendous army Sennacherib 
moved eastward and southward. He 
first fought against Tyre and greatly 
reduced it; then swept down through 
the ten northern tribes, which were 
already in his power, and attacked the 
fortified cities of Judah. Isaiah had 
predicted it and even marked out the 
stages of his progress: Aiath, Migron, 
Michmash, Geba, Ramah, Gibeah, Gal- 
lim, Laishah, Anathoth, Madmenah, 
Gebim, and then Nob, in sight of Jeru- 
salem. Before attacking Jerusalem, 
however, he laid siege to Lachish, and 
then Libnah, strongholds on the Philis- 
From Lachish he sent his 
general Rabshakeh to Jerusalem with 
a considerable army, apparently not to 
deal with Hezekiah directly, but to cre- 
ate discontent among the people. The 
speech was made in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, against the protest of Heze- 
kiah’s officers, in order that those upon 
the wall (the common people) could 
understand. The argument is brief, 
and in substance as follows: Nothing 
can withstand against my power. No 
nation ever has. You can look for de- 
liverance to but two sources: to Egypt 
and to your God, Jehovah, in whom 
Hezekiah advises you to trust. Egypt 
has never been more than a bruised 
reed to anybody. 
on her. Now, as for your Jehovah, 
don’t you know that Hezekiah does not 
stand in with Jehovah? You have been 
worshipping Jehovah for years. You 
have had altars all over the country; 
Hezekiah has thrown down those al- 
tars. He has obliged you to go to 
worship at his temple in Jerusalem. 
I have a message from Jehovah, who 
has sent me to conquer Jerusalem. 
Now if you will come out and make 
peace with me, then you can go back 
to your own vine and fig tree and live 
in peace. In due time I will take you 
back to a far better country than yours 
—where you can live in peace and 
prosperity. 

Hezekiah went to the house of the 
Lord, but sent his chief officer to Isa- 
iah. Isaiah sent back to Hezekiah a 
message to trust in the Lord, that the 
Assyrian could not make good his 
threats, that he would cause him to re- 
turn to his own land, where he would 
fall by the sword. Rabshakeh returned 
to his king. Lachish had already fall- 
en, and Sennacherib, who was now lay- 
ing siege to Libnah, sent a letter to 
Hezekiah repeating the blasphemies of 
Rabshakeh. Hezekiah did not know 
that it was a bluff. Sennacherib had 
advices which Hezekiah had not, of the 
approach of the Egyptian army for thd 
relief of Jerusalem. Wezekiah was in 
sore distress. He apparently took the 
letter into the holy of holies and laid 
it before the Lord. The answer came 
not from the sanctuary, but from Isa- 
iah, and this answer forms the sub- 
stance of the lesson, in substance as 
follows: 

Because Sennacherib has reproached 
Jehovah, trusted in his own chariots 
and his past successes, boasted that no 
nation had ever stood against him, the 
daughter of Zion can despise and laugh 
at him. He tells Hezekiah that Assy- 
ria, with all its boasting and all its 
past victories, is simply an instrument 
in the hand of the Lord for executing 
His vengeance, but is entirely and ab- 
solutely under His control. 

Then he goes on and gives them a 
sign, which I take to mean that for the 
next two years Israel was to have an 
abundance of prosperity. Instead of 
being driven from their homes and shut 
up in Jerusalem, the volunteer fruits 
of the country, itself laid waste, would 
supply them for one year, and the crop 
that volunteers from this the second 
year, and that not till the third year 
would they need to plow and plant. 
Then He assures Hezekiah that the 
king of Assyria shall not come into 
the city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor 
cast up a mound, but that he should go 
back the way he came; that Jehovah 
would defend the city not because of 
any good thing its people had done, 
but simply for His own name’s sake 
and for the sake of His servant David. 

We can imagine the intense anxiety 
that must have prevailed in Jerusalem 
that day. For those who were not sin- 
cere believers in Jehovah and the truth 
of Isaiah’s message, it was one of anxi- 
ety and despair, but for those who did 
believe it was a day of strong confi 
dence, a day of joy. The city is safe 
because it is the city of the Lord. 

Shortly afterward came tidings of 
the destruction of the Assyrian army. 
Just what were the means of destruc- 
tion we do not know. We are told it 
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was the “angel of the Lord,” His mes- 
senger. The Egyptian records quoted 
by Josephus on the testimony of Hero- 
dotus was that it was an “invasion of 
mice which devoured the quivers, the 
arrows, the bows, the handles of the 
shields. And a statue of the Egyptian 
king Sethos was pointed out in the 
temple of Phthah at Memphis, holding 
in his hand the mouse, with the inscrip 
tion, “Look at me, and be religious.” 
The mouse seems to have been regard- 
ed as a symbol of universal destruc- 
tion. It is not improbable that here, 
as in Philistia, in the time of David, 
we have another example of the early 
prevalence of the bubonic plague. 

An echo of the rejoicing which fol- 


’ lowed may be found in the forty-sixth 
' Psalm. 


The best uninspired discussion 
of the downfall of Assyria may be 
found in Lord Byron’s “Hebrew Mel- 
ody.” The death of Sennacherib at the 
hands of his own sons followed shortly 
afterwards, and Nineveh apppears no 
more, the capital being transferred to 
Babylon; and all this in accordance 
with the prophecy of Isaiah long years 
before. 
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This Jar 
Solves 
Your Canning 
| rzelssleres| 
forever 


Madam, Your 

Fruit Canning 

Trials are over 
at Last 


When you sweat over 
a hot stove—carefully, 
carefully stirring that 
fruit or vegetable you 
want your folks to en- 
joy next winter— you 
really ought to put it 
into jars that you can 
absolutely depend on. 


Here is the jar you 
tina” 


Atlas E-Z Seal 


Air CAN’T get into this jar 
for the top clamps down like 
a vise at a slight finger touch. 


It opens just as easily. 


Takes fruit and vegetables 
whole thru its large, smooth 
mouth. Nevercut fruit again. 
That robs it of much flavor. 
Store it whole in the E-Z 
Seal Jar. 


This jar is made of better 
glass than most jars. Glass 
that is hardto crack. Think 
of this before you spend 
another cent on buying jars. 


Allthe good qualities of all 
fruit jars are in this jar. It 
hasn’t got a single fault. 
Insist upon getting it. 
Remember the name “Atlas 
E-Z Seal.” 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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; LIGHT: MT 


‘Losesits S EE 
\Tetrors See 


Don’t Let It Strike Your Home 


You may have protection—positive, asssured, guaranteed. The 
cost is small. The investment is made just once, while the protection 
continues year after year, Look into 


The DODD SYSTEM 


of Lightning Control 


It is for you and everyone who places the safety of his 
home and family above a few paltry dollars. 

Its effectiveness has been demonstrated thousands of 
times. The loss from lightning runs into millions of 
dollars every year. ‘I hree out of every four of all the fires 

in the country are caused by it. Yet not a single 

building of all the many thousands that have D.-S. 

Lightning Rods upon them has ever been destroyed or 

even damaged by lightning. 

Over 2000 Fire Insurance Companies have, by special 
resolution, unequivocally endorsed Prof. Dodd and his 
System. They grant 20 per cent. or more reduction in rates 
on buildings protected with D.-S. Lightning Rods. 

No such wonderful endorsement was ever given to any other light- 
ning rod concern in the world. 

‘The Dodd System includes right installation. Every detail is looked 
after. Every building is a separate problem. Our agents are thoroughly 
schooled and trained. They operate under special license 
and authority, which must be renewed every year. 

The Dodd System of protection is guaran- 
teed to you under a personal, binding con- 
tract. If your buildings are ever damaged 
it is made good or your money is refunded. 
Delays are dangerous. Protect your home and ‘ 

family this year. Start this day by writing for Wet Dedd 
our great li; ghtning rod book, with the laws of Originator of the Dedd 
lightning, vivid pictures of lightning, explanations, System 
guarantee, agreement to make good damages, etc., FREE. Address 


Dodd & Struthers, 439 6th Ave., Des Meines, lowa 
— 























Benjamin Frantlin 
Originator of 
Lightning Conductors 


















How You Can Save On 
’ Buggy Tires 


The Rubber Tires That Wear Longest Are in Reality Cheapest. 
So in the End It Pays to Purchase Goodyear Tires. 


First cost of the Goodyear is no greater than inferior 
trres. But Goodyear tires last many seasons and never 
give trouble. They are built of new, live, springy rub- 
ber. Common tires are trouble makers. 

Many thousands of farmers will have none but Goodyear 
ires on their buggies. For the Goodyear outlasts all other 
ires. The ultimate tire cost is less. 


(jOODYEAR 


The Goodyear Eccentric Cavity Cushion tire gives greater wear 

than any other tire of its class. For the wire hole is below its 

center, giving greatest possible wearing depth. 

The Goodyear Wing tire, by means of ingenious 

prevented from rotting and “sand- 

a Papering.”’ No dirt, am water or mud can become lodged between 
tire andrim. This is a vast improvement over ordinary tires. 

Goodyear Side Wire tires are held tightly to the rim by a side ' 

wire. When equipping your buggy make sure you purchase the 
economical Goodyear. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO..Omer Street. Akron, 0. 
‘ Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
, We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
EEO es ee 


BM .:23's22;GOOD ROADS 
Toward Making 
"Tine air ought to be a hundred thousand Glebe Adjustable Farm and Read Drags at work on 


the dirt roads of the country after every rain. One trip up and down the road alongside 
Get ready. 
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your farm with a Globe is worth half a dozen the old way, Do your part and 
neighbors will follow your example. You'll soon 
have tiptop roads. The Globe is all steel, 
unbreakable, practically no wear-out to it. Adjusts 
$0 as to grade or smooth and to do anything you 
want. Just by changing hitch from one link to 
another in chain, you can crown the road, 
lower it, level, fill ruts and chuck holes, cut 
down hummocks, Great machine for 

shaving off small brush and for breaking 

, down corn stalks. Also fine path and 

‘ road makerinsnow. Weight M%5lbs 

Price $15.25 f. o. b. Des Moines. 

Write for free booklet. Address 


GLOBE MACHINERY CO. 
Box 103, Des Moines, lowa 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the sof! and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animais—the cows, the horses. the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 











PICK OUT SEED WHEAT AND 
OATS IN THE FIELD. 


Come out into the oat and wheat 
fields with me just as they are start- 
ing to ripen, but before the binder has 
commenced its work. I want you to 
pick out seed for a special seed breed- 
ing plot of your own next year. Look 
at that clump of ten or twelve stalks 
of wheat over there that stands up 
higher than most of the rest of the 
field. It seems to grow stronger, the 
leaves are broader, the heads are 
more nearly square and filled more 
plumply. Wouldn't it be fine if the 
whole field were like that? Well, like 
produces like, the wise men say, so 
let’s cut off these particularly good 
heads of wheat and save them as a 
starter for our next year’s seed crop. 
You have a glimmering of my idea, do 
you not? I want to tell you more 
about it later on. 

In picking out seed corn, most farm- 
ers are quite careful. Almost all of 
them pick it out o: the ear. Suppose 
farmers had to pick out their seed 
corn after it is shelled; about the only 
thing they could do then would be to 
pick out the biggest, nicest shaped, 
plump kernels, and let it go at that. 
If they did this, you know that they 
would surely make mayn bad mistakes 
—for oftentimes very poor ears from 
very poor plants produce a number of 
quite nice kernels. Did you ever stop 
to think that most farmers in picking 
out their wheat and oats for seed do 
much the same thing as our imanigary 
farmer would be doing in picking out 
corn merely by the kernels. What I 
mean in so many words is that if you 
really want to pick out wheat or oats 
for seed you should pick it out by the 
heads and the plants rather than by 
the kernels alone. 

Forty-nine years ago a Pennsylvania 
farmer by the name of Fultz in going 
through a field of bearded red wheat 
noticed three heads of beardless wheat 
which looked promising. He saved 
these and planted them separately. As 
a result, the Fultz variety of wheat 
was originated, and even yet in some 
sections of the country, this is one of 
the most popular wheats grown. Many 
of our best varieties of wheat and oats 
have originated in a similar way; that 
is, someone would notice in a field a 
few heads or a plant which stood out 
strikingly. By saving these for seed 
and selecting for several years, they 
would originate a new variety. I will 
venture to say that on the farms of at 
least a dozen of you boys there are in 
your wheat and oat fields a few plants 
which have in them the possibility of 
originating new varieties of great 
value, possibly for your particular con- 
ditions better than, any other variety 
of wheat or oats that is now on the 
market. Although I feel quite safe in 
making this statement, yet I know 
that the chances are that you boys will 
not find these particular plants; and 
yet you may, so I am going to give 
you further instructions. 

What will a wheat plant look like 
that will bring you in the most money 
under your conditions? The first thing 
we look for, of course, is yield. Are 
the heads big and well filled out at the 
tip and the butt, and are the kernels 
plump? Does the plant stool well? 
You know a good wheat plant produces 
more than‘one stalk; usually ten or 
twenty, and sometimes as many as 
fifty. Is it badly affected with rust? 
Does the straw stand up straight and 
strong in the field? Does the whole 
plant give the impression of health, 
strength and vigor? Last of all, con- 
sider, whether the plant is good just 
because it has a good location where 
the soil is rich and other plants are 
not crowding it, or whether it is good 
because it has good blood and produces 
good results in spite of the bad sur- 
roundings. What we want, of course, 
is the plant which will yield well even 
though everything around it is not fa- 
vorable. 

Some boys are money-makers, while 
others like to experiment and see how 
things work out. For the boys inter- 
ested in money-making, I suggest the 
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following method of selecting oats and 
wheat for seed: 

Go through the field just as the grain 
is ripening, but before harvesting, and 
pick out enough of the biggest, plump- 
est heads to make a peck or two when 
threshed out by hand. Plant this spe- 
cially selected seed in a separate seed 
plot, and by the year 1913 you should 
have some extra fine seed for planting 
in the main field. In fact, if the vari- 
ety to start with is good and you make 
a careful field selection this year, you 
ought to be able to sell most of your 
third year’s crop for seed. But even 
if you are not able to do this, the in- 
crease in yield and quality the third 
year should be enough to pay for all 
the trouble. Experience at the experi- 
ment stations indicates that seed se- 
lection carried on even as simply as 
this will increase small grain yields 
as much as five to ten per cent. 

Those boys who like experimenting 
just for the love of seeing what will 
happen, and for the joy of working 
with plants, may like to try selecting 
wheat or oats by the pedigree method. 
They should go ixto the field and se- 
lect the very best neads in the same 
manner as | have just described, se- 
lecting heads from 500 or 1,000 differ- 
ent plants. These 500 or 1,000 differ- 
ent heads which look the best are then 
brought up to the house and carefully 
examined. They are hand threshed 
and the grain of each one weighed sep- 
arately. In wheat, the kernels are ex- 
amined carefully for color and hard- 
ness. In eats the kernels are selected 
for plumpness and thinness of hull. 
After all this has been done, all but a 
hundred of the very best heads are 
thrown away, and of each of them only 
twenty of the very best grains are 
kept for planting. The grain of each 
head is put in a little sack and num- 
bered so that when all the selection 
is complete there will be a hundred 
sacks each of which contains the twen- 
ty best kernels of one of the 100 best 
heads. When planting time comes the 
grain of each of the heads is planted 
in a row to itself. The rows are put 
a foot apart, and the grains five inches 
apart in the row. Each row should be 
labeled with its number. It is a good 
plan to plant every twentieth row to 
some of the ordinary seed, for the pur- 
pose of comparing yields. Around the 
whole plot it is well to plant three or 
four rows of ordinary seed, so that the 
outside rows of selected seed will not 
have an advantage because they have 
more room. As the plants of these 
different rows grow, stool, and start to 
head, the boy who is truly a lover of 
plants will find many points to inter- 
est him very much. He will eagerly 
note, for instance, that row number 
three has a leaf with a darker green 
color, and that it stools out more read- 
ily, while row number forty-seven 


heads out earlier and does not seem 
to be troubled with rust. A notebook 
should be kept, in which all these 


points concerning the one hundred dif- 
ferent rows are kept.-— Of course, those 
rows which do not seem to do at all 
well, in which the stand is poor, or 
which have rusted badly or in which 
the straw is very weak and the grain 
is shattered, should be discarded at 
once. If it is winter wheat that is be- 
ing bred, those rows which winter kill 
at all badly should be taken out. When 
harvest time comes there will be ten, 
twenty or perhaps fifty or sixty or 
more rows which have shown up very 
satisfactorily. Then each of these 
rows must be harvested separately, 
threshed by hand, and a record kept 
of their yield. The next year 300 
grains of the very best rows are plant- 
ed in rows to themselves, the same 
number being given to them as was 
given the year before. This year, as 
the year before, it is a good plan to 
plant every tenth or twentieth row to 
the ordinary wheat just for the sake 
of comparing the yield and seeing how 
much improvement has been obtained. 
Notes are still kept on the behavior of 
each row; they are harvested and 
threshed separately, and a record kept 
every year. The poorest rows are 
thrown out. After this has been kept 
up for four or five years, we will have 
a strain of wheat which we may call 
pedigreed with almost as much right 
as we may call a certain cow pedi- 
greed. Suppose, for instance, that row 
humber thirty-seven has yielded at the 
rate of over forty bushels for three of 
the five years and has never run be- 
low thirty bushels per acre. The grain 
of a row of this sort is for seed pur- 
poses worth almost its weight in gold. 
It is likely to be better than any other 
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on transportation and ] 
selling costs, buy— 


|KRAZZER 
TAGLS 
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KRATZER Carriages are built 

of the very finest grade ma- 
terial that money can buy and are 
the most comfortable, beautiful and 
the strongest line of carriages made. More 
than that, they are built by those who have 
grown up with the country and know what 
features a carriage must possess to be a suc- 
cess in the Middle Wert. 

Kratzer Carriages are built and seld in 
the heart of their own market; hence re- 
duced selling costs, and low transportation 
charges combine to give you the very big- 
gest carriage walue in exchange for your 
carriage money. 


Wagons, Carriages 
Buggies, Surreys 


Buy at Home — near the base of sup- 
ply. It means money in your pockets, pride 
in your heart and greater value than obtain- 
able elsewhere. 


Send for our Handsome Catalog t's free 
on re- 
aquest. When writing please tell us name of 
your dealer. R ' 
TZ Des Moines 
102 First Street 
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Handsome Weather Vane 


With This King Aerator FREE! 
Galvanized Steel Cupola s 
With every one of our Matchless 
King Aerators we give a handsome 
im weather vane showing the four 
wx pots “ the compass and di- 
rection from whic 
the wind is blowing. wetter Yet 
this King Aerator Sanitary 
System gives an absolutely per- 
fect ventilation of the barn or 
stable. Positively removes the 
foul, impure, moisture-laden air 
and gives the stock pure, fresh 
, air to breathe all the time. 
Adds $1,000 Vaiue 
in appearance to yourplace 
and costs so little we are really 
ashamed to quote the price 
here. Endorsed by leading 
stockmen, agricul ts and 
the farm press. 
Costs less and looks bet- 
ter than wood cupolas. 
Don’t risk common iron 
— ventilators, which soon 
rust out. The King 
-3 Aerator Galvanized 
* $teel Cupola, hand- 
somely finished in 
- durable aluminum 
= See and decorated in red 
and gol leaf, will last as long as the barn. 
Write today for our FREE NEW BOOK. 
Read what Roosevelt’s Commission says. Also 





















the wonderful chapters, “Perishing From 
Thirst.” “Breathing Is Burning,”’ ““Why You 
Get Sleepy in Church,” etc. Mcans dollars to 


you and good health to your stock. Address 
GALVANIZED STEEL CUPOLA CO. 
Dept. 11, Qwatonna, Minn. a) 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
COMMERCIAL 


v2 COLLEGE 


10th & Oak Sts., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
46th Year. $100,000 College Building has 15 elegant 
Rooms, including Auditorium and Gymnasium. 
Snorrnarp, Treewritinc, Boor-xerrmoe, Tere- 
@rarny arp Enciisn. Day & Niaut ScHoots. 
Write to-day for FREE Catalogue ** kK " 
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The lowa State College 


closes the year the first week in June. 
At that time we will have a number of stu- 
dents wanting positions on stock and grain 
farms during the summer vacation which 
closes Sept. Ist. We also have a number of 
Domestic Seienco graduates wanting positions 
as teachers in high schools and colleges. 
Address C. F. CURTISS, Dean Division of 








culture, AMEs, Iowa. 


.futomobile School 


OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicago, W., is the 
oldest, largest and finest equipped automobile school 
in the country. We give practical experience in re- 
pairing and driving cars. Write or illustrated cata- 
log No.5. F. E. Epwarps, Educational Director. 
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variety that can be grown under the 
home conditions, for it has been se- 
lected to produce the most grain under 
exactly the conditions of soil, rainfall 
and temperature that it will have in 
the future. It has become more nearly 
a perfect fit than any variety brought 
from the outside could be in one or 
two years. 

Mr. Hays, now assistant secretary 
of agriculture, did work of this sort at 
the Minnesota experiment station for 
four years. He took a variety known 
as the Haynes Blue Stem, and selected 


very carefully for four years, and as a | 


result got a variety known as Minne- 


sota 169, which, as an average for four | 
5.8 bushels more per | 
acre than did the Haynes Blue Stem | 
When this | 


years, yielded 
from which it was selected. 
new variety or selected strain Minne- 
sota 169, was sent out to other experi- 
ment stations in Iowa, South Dakota, 
and North Dakota, it yielded only 2.8 
bushels. more than the Haynes’ Blue 
Stem, but you will see that this is eas- 
ily explained, for the Minnesota 169 
was selected for the greatest yield on 
the University of Minnesota farm, and 
this selection did not, of course, fit it 
so exactly for the conditions in the 
other states. 

I believe that any boy who is really 
interested in plants and in the im- 
provement of his home crops can, by 
four or five years’ selectfon, get a 
strain of either wheat or oats that will 
yield four to ten bushels more per acre 
than the variety which is at present 
being grown on the home farm. 

Those boys who are particularly in- 
terested in this work and wish to find 
out all they can about it should write 
to their state experiment station and 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, for bulle- 
tins on breeding small grains. The 
New York experiment station, at Ith- 


aca,, has a bulletin, No. 251, upon 
plant breeding, which is good. The 


Kansas State Agricultural College, at 
Manhattan, has a good builetin on 
plant breeding, which it has issued for 
Kansas farmers’ institutes. Bulletin 
62 of the Minnesota experiment sta- 
tion, St. Anthony Park, Minnesota, 
gives valuable information on wheat 
breeding... Who knows but that among 
the boys of the corn belt there may 
not be some Burbank, or a greater 
than Burbank, who will establish a 
new variety of wheat or oats particu- 
larly adapted to corn belt conditions? 





ABORTION IN MARES- 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“The farmers in this neighborhood 
are having trouble with abortion in 
mares. The mares all seem to be in 
perfect health, are worked only mod- 
erately hard, and have the freedom of 
a large run. For feed, they receive 
corn, oats, timothy, with plenty of 
water. Most of these mares were bred 
to the same horse. Can it be that the 
trouble is with the horse? What treat- 
ment can be used to prevent similar 
trouble the coming year?” 

Although for many years we have 
had reports similar to this, indicating 
contagious abortion, strange as it may 
seem, the veterinary books make no 


mention of this trouble in mares. It 


seems to be very similar to epidemic | 


abortion among cows, and in the ab- 
sence of scientific advice, we would 
advise similar treatment. This we 
have set forth quite fully in a little 
booklet on the subject, which we send 
for 15 cents in postage stamps, just 
enough to cover the cost of printing 
and mailing. The subject comes up so 


frequently that we do not feel justified | 


in repeatedly dealing with it in the 
paper, and for this reason have print- 
ed this booklet which can be sent to 
all who desire information. A number 
of years ago we recommended trying 
the carbolic acid treatment with mares 
and we received several reports from 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Grinnell College 


SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR 




















H. W. SOMERS, A. M, Secretary 
MARY E. SIMMONS, A. M., Registrar 


J. H. T. MAIN, Ph. D., President 


GRINNELL COLLEGE—“‘A college with Ideals.’’ ‘‘Known and recognized every- 
where as a Standard College of the highest grade.’’ The largest college, usin 
the word in its proper sense, west of Chicago. Offers various courses arrange: 
according to the Group System of studies, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science. : 

THE GROUP SYSTEM requires, first, of all students subjects regarded as funda- 
mental to a liberal education; it permits, second, the student to choose as majors 
and minors those subjects in which he is chiefly interested; it gives, third, ample 
opportunity for free election. 

SPECIAL FEATURES are noteworthy. Studies may be grouped with reference to 
life work—medicine, law, the ministry, social service, business, political life and 
public affairs. This grouping is an integral part of the regular liberal arts courses, 
The aim is in each case to emphasize the spirit of liberal culture as a prime ele- 
ment in the education of the professional man and the man of affairs. Ample 
laboratory equipment. Largest working college library in the west. 

HERRICK CHAPEL is a center of the college life. There is a daily chapel service 
at nine o’clock and a vesper service at four forty-five on Sunday afternoons. 
There are many special services maintained by the Christian Associations and 
the students themselves. These services are all voluntary, but they attract regu- 
rind the large majority of the students and are a notable influence in the college 
ife. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING AND ATHLETICS. There are two gymnasiums ade- 
quately equipped, one for men, one for women. Special attention under skilled 
direction is given to physical training. Ward Athletic Field has all modern facil- 
ities—a one-third mile cinder track, new steel and cement grandstand, dressing 
rooms, gridiron, baseball, tennis courts. The advantages are unsurpassed. 

COLLEGE PRIVILEGES. The life in Grinnell is unusually rich in incidental privi- 
privileges, lecturers and addresses; recitals by eminent musicians; organ recitals 
on the Terril Memorial Organ; the Grinnell Oratorio Society assisted by noted 
soloists; athletic events; literary societies; elubs and college organizations of 
various kinds; all of which contribute to the richness of student life. 

PREPARATORY WORK. Grinnell no longer maintains a full four-year ——— 
but for the present is making special provision for students who are not fully 








subscribers who had given it a trial | 


with satisfactory results. One of them, 
Mr. R .D. Anderson, of Illinois, wrote 
as follows: 

“I have a large mare well along in 
years that lost her colt for three years 
in succession. I tried the carbolic acid 
treatment as recommended by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, feeding the acid in tea- 
spoonful doses and commencing about 
six weeks before the time at which the 
trouble usually occurred, and giving 
one dose every other day for ten days, 
then one dose every day for ten days, 
until a month past the time of abor- 
tion in previous years, Then I gradu- 


prepared to enter the eollege. Sub-freshmen, or preparatory courses, will be 

offered in German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and, if 

necessary, one or two other subjects. Careful personal attention and supervision 

will be given, as heretofore, to students taking such courses. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Superior instruction in all regular branches. 

equipment. 

Grinnel) invites critical comparison on the basis of excellence with leading col- 

leges of liberal arts, east or west. 

The first semester, year 1911-12, begins September 13, 1911. 

For catalogue and full information address 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, Dept A, Grinnell, lowa 


Excellent 














Drake University 
Summer School 


Credit Courses in Usual College Subjects. Credit Courses in 
Education and Psychology. rofessional Work for Teachers 
of All Grades. Courses in All Certificate Subjects for Teachers. 
Courses in Music and Art. Courses for Music and Drawing 
Teachers and Supervisors. For announcement, address 


Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 


























ally discontinued the use of the acid 
by giving it every other day for a week 
and then stopped altogether. I gave 
the acid by putting it in about half a 
gallon of water and stirring in some 
kind of ground feed, making a thick 
mash. This mare brought forth a fine 





colt,” 





We suggest to our correspondent 
that he try this with mares that have 
not yet aborted. We also suggest that 
the methods of disinfection and treat- 
ment of the bull, as given in the pam- 
phlet to which we have referred, be 
applied to the mares and the horse to 
which the mares are bred. 
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HIO 


Ensilage 
Cutters 


Lightest Running—Most 
Suhstantial—GREATEST 


The well-known Ohio Ensilage Cutter is 
















endorsed by state and government institutions 
and is used throughout the United States, Can- 
ada, South America and Australia. It will cut 
more ensilage than any other machine using 
the same amount of power, and will throw 
every bit of it into the silo without clogging. 
Our No. 17, made in several sizes, will cut 
throw ensilaze into a 50-foot silo at the 
rate of 15 to 20 tons an hour. Impossible 
to feed too fast. Cutter can't clog when 
recommended speed, 650 to 700 R. P. M. 
is maintained. Ohio Cutters 
are guaranteed, not only 
for quality of material, but 
guaranteed to work right. 














We will ship you an Ohio Blower Cutter 
on Free Trial, guarantee it to do all we 
claim, and if you are not satisfied with it, 
after you have given ita free trial, ship it 
back. That's the fairest, squarest offer ever 
made, and proves confidence in the Ohio. 


Write for a Free Catalog 
and Special Proposition 


I have an interesting, money-saving 
proposition to make you if you write now. 
Also a free catalog which tells all about the 

Ohio” Ensilage Cutter. Try this machine 
free. Just write and say you are interested 
and we will send full particulars. 


Hi. ©. HARGROVE, 
255 £. Walnut St. Des Moines 






lowa. 








Your Local Lumber Dealer 


Knows Your Needs, 















is close at hand to make 
= good any parts broken 
ee in shipment and in deal- 
Es 8 ing with him you are 
eb =o buying of a responsible 
Ea =party At Home, not a 
ft stranger several hun- 
“AlN ANB dred miles away. 
——t-| THE OREGON 
-t-| FIR SILO 
Sty is conceded to be most 










durable and the best en- 
silage keeper made. 

We manufacture the best, the sim- 
plest and cheapest one on the market 
and it is sold by Your Lumber Dealer. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE LUMBER CO. 
Dept,C,Minneapolis,Minn. 
“The House of Quality"’ 


$253 FOR THIS SILO 


16x30, made of one- 
piece staves. Best 
grade Oregon fir. 
We make all sizes 
and sell them at 
proportionate low 
prices. We’ll quote 
you on any size silo 
desired. Nothing 
better than our 


® 
Genuine 
Oregon 
® ® 
Fir Silos 
Don't buy a silo until 
you get our literature. 
We'll save you money. 
Write us today. 


INDEPENDENT SILO AND 

















SUPPLY CO. 
= P. 0. Box 468 
Get the Best. Des Moines, lowa 





INDIANA SILOS 


nu ere. Any user 
will tell you why Indiana Silos are 
the “bestand cheapest.”” Let us 
send you the Free book that solves 
the high priced feed question— 
SILO PROFITS." Our Factories 
are located at Anderson, Ind., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City, 
Mo. Write for Silo Catalog Today. 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
384 Union Buliding, And . ind, 
H. OC. HARGROVE, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Our Westera Agent, 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 








IMPROVING A HERD OF COWS. 


Mr. Helmer Rabild, of the Dairy In- 
vestigation Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
the course of a talk on the subject of 
economical milk production, told the 
story of how a Mr. Kinck, a Swedish 
dairyman, increased the yield of his 
herd of cows. In 1900 he was milking 
seventy cows, which produced an av- 
erage of 7,320 pounds of milk per cow 
per year. Most corn belt dairymen 
would consider this a very fair pro- 
duction. Mr. Kinck, however, was not 
satisfied and he began to systemati- 
cally test his cows by keeping a rec- 
ord of the amount of milk given each 
day by each cow and by testing it for 
butter-fat, and thus determining the 
amount of butter-fat given by each 
cow for a year. He found that in the 
year 1900 each cow gave him an aver- 
age of 245 pounds of butter-fat. Of 
the seventy cows, however, he found 
that at the end of the first year’s test- 
ing only twenty-eight were good 
enough to justify him in keeping them 
for breeding and dairy purposes. He 
sold the others and kept only these 
twenty-eight with the heifer calves. In 
the year 1901 these twenty-eight cows 
averaged him 272 pounds of butter-fat 
per cow. In the year 1902 he had 
forty-six cows which averaged 317 
pounds of butter-fat. In the year 1903 
he had fifty-five cows which averaged 
350 pounds of butter-fat. In 1904, he 
had sixty-one cows which averaged 
376 pounds of butter-fat; in 1905, 
sixty-four which averaged 399 pounds 
of butter-fat; and in 1906 seventy-one 
which averaged 401 pounds of butter- 
fat. At the end of six years he had 
reached his original number of cows, 
but each of the cow’s milk during the 
year 1906 averaged 156 pounds of but- 
ter-fat more than each of the cows 
that he was milking in the year 1900. 
He not only increased the production 
of each cow, but he decreased the cost 
of feed. For example, in the year 
1900 he got 10.1 pounds of butter-fat 
for each 100 feed units, while in the 
year 1906 he got 13.2 pounds of butter 
for each 100 feed units. In other 
words he not only increased the pro- 
duction by over 60 per cent, but he re- 
duced the cost about one-third. A 
Swedish feed unit is equal to 2.3 
pounds of bran or eight-tenths of a 
pound of oil cake, or thirty-six pounds 
of silage, or seventeen pounds of green 
clover. 

What this Swedish dairyman did in 
these six years can be done by any 
corn belt dairyman who will put his 
mind and his time to the work. All 
that is necessary is to first begin to 
weigh and test the milk of the cows 
you have on hand at the present time. 
At the end of the year or sooner you 
will know which of the cows are pay- 
ing you for their feed and which are 
not. Sell the poor cows, keep the 
good ones, and their heifer calves, or 
if necessary buy a few more good 
ones and keep up the work of testing 
year after year. Within five or six 
years the yearly yield of the herd can 
be increased from one-third to two- 
thirds. 





HAND SEPARATOR LOSSES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A great deal of loss in the operation 
of hand separators might be easily 
avoided by a little better care of the 

nachines. The great trouble appears 
to be due to the lack of knowledge that 
in operating a high-speed machine a 
small error in care means a big loss in 
efficiency. This fact becomes more 
significant when the actual loss of but- 
ter-fat in the skim-milk is determined 
on a cash basis. 

With these facts in mind, the dairy 
department of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College undertook to locate a 
few of the sources of loss and bring 
them together in a way to impress 
them upon the careless or unthinking 
operator. The conclusions reached 
and the figures obtained are the result 
of a great many tests from a number 
of the leading makes of hand sepa- 
rators. 

One of the most common losses in 
using the separator is due to not flush- 
ing the bowl when done separating. 
The loss is greater with some makes 
of machines than with others, How- 
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-yIwoProfit Earners 


7am ~ This 1% H. P. Waterloo Boy Farm Pump Engine 
is the simplest, lightest, strongest gasoline engine for its size and 
rating in the world. It is geared up directly to the pump by a strong double back gear. 
This cuts out al! belting and makes it Simple, Powerful and Economical, You can 
disconnect it in an instant and belt it up to any other farm machine, from cream 


Waterloo Boy rt'x? Engine 














PUMP 


is a general utility engine and will prove the steadiest worker on the farm. 
so simple and convenient that a woman or boy can run it. Starts easy in 
coldest weather. It's a real “Waterloo Boy” with all the superiority 
that has made this name famous. For Efficiency and Service the year 

round, it has everything else on the market badly beaten and It 
Undersells All Competitors. 


Buttercup Cream Separator 


Is a big money-maker because it saves all the golden dollars out of the cream— 
1 it skims down to 1-100 of 1% of the butter fat. It's a 








It is 































standard, tried and tested machine with aclean “make good" record. Built 
low down, with heavy steady frame and big bowl. Light running, sanitary 
and easy to ciean. Will last a life time. 














/ 
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7a These machines are the product of experience and ‘knowing how” and § 
are backed up, by an 18 year record of square dealing and making good. 


ae 

fj MM YY) They are good machines to trust. 
“ey 
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a Ect us tell you the whole story 
o o about them. Write today for 


pe catalogs. 
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Powerful, Double-Energy “SMALLEY” 
Fills Silos at Vast Money -Saving! 


This amazing farm worker handles the whole job ALONE! Because it’s the World’s 

Only Positive Force-Feed Cutter! Just needs one man to lay the bundles on the table. 
®The powerful chain feed with grip hooks, shoots the bundles along—without shoving—until 

they hit the roller and—ZIP!—up they go like lightning intothe silo as ensilage! Never 
balks! Just stays right on the job every minute! Eats up the bundles fast as you feed them! 

The “Smalley” gets the silo-filling done quicker than anyother cutter in the world! Bee! 
Cause its capacity is 25% greater—size for size and price for price—than any other cutter made! 

Save money, time and toil by turning over the silo-filling to the hustling 


SMALLEY FORCE-FEED 


ENSILAGE CUTTER! 


It has a hundred unparalleled features (see catalog). 
y Note its 1911 improvement in circle to left. Note how 
; it prevents f buckling! Because the 
“Smalley” is the world’s greatest cutter the factory’s output 
is limited—cutters are snapped up by the nation’s 
farmers as quickly as made! So, in order not to be 
disappointed, write us today. Then, when silo-fill- 
ing time comes, you’ve got you want—the 
biggest money-saving proposition possible. 
Valuable, New 1011 ree? Our 1911 book, a store 
honse of valuable facts about cutters and ensilage, is yours for 
the asking. It will save you money, time and labor on this silos 
filling proposition, _ A postal or letter brings it by return mail— 
-write today to (11) 


AASMALLEY MFG. CO. (Est. 1857) 116 Will St . Manitowoc, Wis. 















































Test on Your Farm 


for Ninety Days? 
Freight Prepaid 


Which will you try. 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 


proval Test? 
Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and Ill save you from $25.00 


WhichOneWillYou a £ x 
7h . at 


to $50.00 on the price. 1] ] 
The only Separator whose gearing runs ina “Bath ve 
of Oil" like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone. Ow 
Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month $25 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining ta 
it like others — No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. $52 
—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All gears enclosed—simple 


@tandard built and absolutely dependable. 


GALLOWAY ’S "S20 mn on 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 
—Has the only sey supply tank—worth $15.00 alone. —Let me send you my Big New Sep- 
—Easiest to clean and the few parts come out easy arator Book—post paid—Free, so you and your wife and 
can't get back out of place. the boys and girls can talk it over and then try one of 
— Easiest to run—high crank—low tank. With no high my separators under my easy plan for you to do it. 
lifting and nc **back-breaking”’ cranking. You'll call it the best if you test it alongside any of the 
—Gets the finest quality cream and all of it—no lumps i .00 and $110.00 separators sold by 
or churning, as Nature's true principle is followed without kers—catalog houses—dealers—jobbers 
forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down, Qs anybody else. Write me today. 
season, no mattes 
















—Skims closest in an limat 
whether your milk is om bs noe ig Wm. Gallows onena 
—Is as handsome a machine, compact and substantial, WM. GALLOWA MPANY 
as you ever saw or could find. Beautiful finish. 112 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, la. 



















We will ship you @ 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 
prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit tm advance, Sid 
allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will xot de out one cent. 


Ww ; ‘oad : 
LOW FACTORY PRICES W521 ior pslecs took way ates home We 
Save you $10 to $25 micdiemen's profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 


Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
RIDER A ENTS WANTE in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1981 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
give on the first 1981 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 
} DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
j 2nd learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles undee 
; your own name plate at double our prices. Orders day received, 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retafl stores wil’ 
: be closed out at once, at $3 to$8each, Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
IRES COASTER BRA KE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repais8 
j 3 and everything in the bicycle line at half usual getoes, 
Bf OO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully ill d and containing a great fund 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.''77 CHICAGO, ILL. 


When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Do You Know What 
The Perfect Balanced 
Silo Ration Is? 


XPERTS have proven that corn, combined 
with milo maize? sorghum, kaffir corn and 
field peas make the ideal silo ration. That’s 

all the more reason whiy you should be careful of 
the silage cutter and silofilleryouuse. Writefor 
our 112-page Free Book. It tells about the com- 
plete line of famous “OHIO” machines—a size 
and stylefor you. Proves greatest capacity—day 
after day on one half inch cut. “OHIOS” can't 
blow up or explode, because they run on slow 


OHIO *itkce" CUTTERS 









SILAGE 


are used by nearly every College and Ex- 
periment Station in America and foreign zn 
countries. Book tells all facts—the things 
you want to know. Write for it. 


SILVER MFG. CO. 
SALEM, OHIO 












Keeps flies and al! 
insects and pests off 
animals — in barn or pas- 
ture—loncer then any imi- 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


@ in milk and flesh on each 
cow inasingle season. Cures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses 
SEND 1 if your one can’t supply you, Sd 

9 enough Shoo- Fly to preteet 2 00 | 
cows, and eur &-tu gravity sprayer witheut 
extra charge. Money back if not sativfa-tory. Write 
for Looklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. 221301 N. 10th St., Philada. 


Editer knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. K. { 


| cred BLIZZARD 


Sold on merit backed by 28 years’ success. 
Proved strongest, most durable, smoothest 
running. Cute green or dry feed and ele- 
vates any height Knives adjustable at 
anytime. Perfected construction through- 
out. Mounted or unmounted. Ask 

for free book, *'W 

















fm Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
ae 1422 W.Tescarawas St. 
Canton, Ohio 








WA MACUL ma (Al eRe 
COMPLETE AND READY TO START. 


2to ll H.P. in proportionate prices. 
Knox Gasoline Engines 


develop the full rated horse power and more. Guaranteed for five 
years and shipped on thirty vege approval. Best and simplest 
engine made. Just the engine for the farm. Runs cream sepa- 
rators, churns, feed mills, corn shellers, washing ma- 
chines, wood saws, drilling, etc. We will refund your money 
and freight charges if our engine does not please you in 
every way. Write for our free catalog and see the 
- money we can save you. 

a R. M. KNOX, President 
Western Harness 


’ So Supply Co. 


YEAR 


| age 


T USE THE GADE 30 DAYS 
24 HOURS 
A DAY 


THE GABE 
AIR-COOLED 
ENGINE 
fs built on scientific principles. It sells on its 
merits. We guarantee it. We don’t want you 
to buy fit unless you are satisfied it's the engine 
you want. You can have it to use 3 days see 
If not O. K., return. We pay the freight bo 
ways. You are not asked to pay for the ‘G. ADE 
or deposit any money until you decide to keep it. 
Write for our catalogue. 

GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 
322 Main St., Iewa Falls, lowa 


STEEL WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 

to fit your farm wagon, 
is the combination that makes 
you look and feel like an Up- 
To-Date farmer. You can do 
more work without being so tired, 
and youcan do so much of your 
work ajone with the Low-Down 
Steel Wheels. Ask for free 
Catalogue of Instructions. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 18 Havana, Ill. 

















































WALLACES’ rARMER 


unless a quantity of water or | 


ever, 
skim-milk is run through after the 
milk is out, considerable butter-fat will 
be lost. The object in doing this is to 
remove the butter-fat that may be 
lodged on the inside of the bowl and 
the spouts. The amount of butter-fat 
so lodging will depend upon the con- 
struction of the bowl, likewise the 
temperature of the milk. Often when 
the milk is below ninety degrees F., or 
the bowl is somewhat colder than the 
milk, much cream will adhere to these 
parts and will be lost unless the bowl 
is flushed with warm water or skim- 
milk. Often it is a good plan to run 
a quart of warm water through the 
machine before starting to separate, 
in order to warm the bowl. Care is 
necessary not to use scalding hot wa- 
ter for this purpose, as it may cause 
the casein to adhere and clog the ma- 
chine to the extent of losing consider- 
able butter-fat in the skim-milk. In 
determining the loss from not flush- 
ing or washing the separator, the re- 
sults were figured upon a basis of 
5,000 pounds, which is about the an- 
nual milk production for an average 











dairy cow. The following results were 
obtained: 
‘oe eee 
| es 
© 3 
| 3 z 
= a 
BES 
| a ime 
Average per cent of but- | | 
ter-fat lost in skim-milk) .043) .082 
Pounds butter-fat lost...) .73 | 1.71 
Loss for one cow, at 25 
cents per pound......./$ .182\$ .43 
Value for ten cows...... | 1.82 | 4.30 





It may be noted that the skim-milk 
tested nearly double where the bowl 
was not flushed, and represents a loss 
of 43 cents per year per cow. 

Another not uncommon practice is 
that of washing the separator only 
once a day. When left unwashed from 
one milking to another, much of the 
slime dries on and adheres to the parts 
very tightly, causing the machine to 
clog, and thus decreasing the efficiency 
as the following figures indicate: 











| 











|= 3 
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} os 
_8& Ae 
Per cent butter-fat lost in 
III, 66. oo 4'6-ech ci 6b 0 .018| .03 
Pounds of butter-fat lost..| .46 | 1.20 | 
Loss for one cow at 25 | | 
cents per pound........ $ .12 |$ .30 
Loss for ten cows........ | 1.20 | 3.00 
These results were obtained with 


new machines, and the parts of the 
bowl being smooth did not collect very 
much dirt, but where the practice of 
washing the bowl but once a day is 
continued the parts become rusted 
and rough, so much more material will 
adhere. While the loss with a new 
machine is rather small, one must con- 
sider that the older the machine the 
greater the loss. It always pays to 
give any machine the very best of 
eare, especially a high-speed machine 
like the hand separator, and more es- 
pecially the bowl, which is the very 
important part. G. W. MARTIN. 
North Dakota Agricultural 


ORGANIZING CO-OPERATIVE 








CREAMERIES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
It has come to the notice of this de- 
partment that certain parties are 


working the state of Iowa, organizing 
co-operative creameries under alleged 
authority and endorsement of the 
dairy and food commissioner. No one 
not in the employ of this department 
has authority to do such work. The 
department at this time has five as- 
sistant commissioners, and will place 
one or more of these men at the dis- 
posal of any community wishing to 
organize a creamery. All of these 
men are competent to do this work, 
and their services may be secured 
without expense. We can furnish copy 
for the constitution and by-laws, with 
plans where they are wanted. By fol- 
lowing this plan a community can pro- 
cure a creamery for actual cost, and 
not be put to the extra expense that a 
promoter must add to the price of 
building and equipment. 
V. B. BARNEY. 
State Dairy and Food Commissioner. 
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Now Is the Time to Buya 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


The hot weather season is at hand when the Centrifugal Cream 
Separator saves most in quantity and quality of product over gravity 
setting systems and when the DE LAVAL Cream Separator saves most 
in time, labor, quantity and quality of product over other separators. 


There can scarcely be a good reason for putting off this all-wise and 
self-paying purchase on the bang of anyone having the milk of even a 
anal cow to separate, and a DE LAVAL machine can be bought either 
for cash or on such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 

With butter prices rather low the purchase of a DE LAVAL sepa- 
rator becomes even more desirable, as its use may easily mean the differ- 
ence between the profit and a loss i in summer dairying. 

Every local DE LAVAL agent stands ready to demonstrate this, 
either to the nan without a separator or already having an inferior one, 
and will deem it a favor to be permitted to do so. 


If you don’t know your local DE LAVAL agent please address the 


nearest DE LAVAL office, and bear in mind that every day’s delay 
means just so much more dairy waste. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


165-167 BkroaDWayY 29 E. Mapisan STREET Deum & SACRAMENTO STs. 
r SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
173-177 WILLIAM STREET 14 & 16 Princess STREET 1016 WESTERN AVENUE 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATT 


























Your Feed for One Cow 


Costs Enough to Feed Five 


= The | Bilo Book, “The 
Modern Wee of Saving Money on ves Sapoes Seem from actual 
tests ca farms of your state. Write for the 
a profits come o gros <3 Tt. 8 
use it alone is made ae catitcally right, to last a life 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY shawna ors MOINES 


owns the patents on the Saginaw All-Stee! Door ea... — nnn A 
prevents collapsing or bulging. No one ona ten is allowed to use it. 
Our air-tight doors, large door dy combined door 










—unless you_ feed on the Silo Saving Pi 






new Bilo be- 





me ag yt a OF on 
materials woe use, are r in our Free Silo 

Saginaw Silo is now sold direct feos — factory only. You get the 
benefits of ae dealing wie a3 


ranteed 


he Whirlwind Silo Fi . 
work with 


OF 8) 
cut and A - ooh Todder im any given time ws do 





—~ rative power than any 
} other Bile ller manufactured 
/ e Whiriwind issold direct 
mk. the factory also. Theone 
filler as “et go with 


frit rite. Soday, for 
book, and Whirlwind 
‘acts. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY, 


66 9 3 LiL, MI prs ams gp ly 
fa LLM —— aoe is 
‘ eiyernisenepaneeenesy oe i.e 
= nea cement ttt eiseSs 


Hog Waterer 


Is 3% 

WON’T CLOG UP 

— . po at " 
an be atta an an or ine. 
WILL WORK IN iN FREEZING WEATHER! 

Set under a partition fence it will furnish water 
for two yards. Sold under a Guarantee to 
do the business. A postal card will bring you 
more information and our booklet, ‘‘How to Raise 
1,000 Hogs a Year.’’ Address 


NS ONLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
HAWARDEN, IOWA 








iller KT 

















This is the Waterer You Have Been Looking For 
inches deep. 


Soet long, 9 ‘een wide, 7": 












PILLING 


CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 











Pilling’ s Hard Milker Outfit con- Pilling’s Cattle Case 
tains: sistoury, $1.50; Teat Ope ner, No. 2 contains $3 Mil 
75¢. tr at Expander, s5o0c.; Milk Fever Outfit and 8 other 
Tube, soc., and Teat Soap, soc. cattle instruments need- 
Complete in case, with “Easy to | ed by every dairyman, 

Tse” di- complete in case, for $10; 
aetna rections, | regular value, $15. eenent 
GPF ANGU 508 to” sent pre- | prepaid, ,, with full “Easy 
pai on to Use’’ directions, on 
receipt of | receipt of $10. Order to- 

$3.00. day. 





a Send for Booklet, “Air Treatment for Milk Fever,” 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO. 
2282 arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We Mean It! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
ways if you don't find things Just as represented in our 
descriptions of beautiful southeast Minnesota. Do 
you want a square deal in an improved farm ina first 
class diversified farming country close to the north 
line of Iowa? If so, write us at once. 


J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn. 


a suburban 80, well improved. 40 acres in big alfalfa; 
820 improved dairy farm: 320 improved farm; 480 
improved creek bottom, simply flae; 160 improved; 
160 improved; 160 improved: all inasmooth, well set- 
tled grain and stock country. IE will sell any of 
them on smali payment down, balance 
long time, low rate of interest. Don't wait 
a minute if you want bargains, 


M.J. BIDWELL, 





Severy, Kansas 








RED LAKE COUNTY, MINNESOTA, 
mixed prairie and timber, AITKIN 
COUNTY, MINNESOTA (Millward Settlement), 


Park Region Clover Lands, near markets, schools, 
churches, railroads. Rich soil, abundant water; 
for farmers, stock and dairy men. At our prices 
and terms everyone may own a home. Maps and 
ig ulara free. Address LAND AGENT 

'.. BR. ft. @& P RY. CO., 160 Wolvin 
Bias. Duluth, Minn. 


Frontier County, Neb. 
has been selected for the New Agricultural School, 
1 have for sale three extra fine quarters of land, five 
miles from the county seat, belonging to non-resi- 
dent, who ts offering same ata bargain. Wi! sell all 
together or separately. Price @30 to #40 an acre for 
quick sale, For further information address 


MARION MESSERSMITH 
R. F. D. Farnham, Nebraska 


lowa Stock Farm 


220 acres finest black soll, all corn land; good im- 
provements, grove and orchard. Owned by our fam- 
ily over thirty years and this is the first time it has 
been offered for sale. If you want to own the 
boot, see this farm at once. It will be gone in ashort 
time. Price #110. 


A. A. ADAMS, 


The Best Bargain in Southern la, 


330 ACKES 
Most lke living in town, good land, well improved, 
easy terms if wanted, fine school, three churches, 
goed stores and bank, Better investigate this. Price 
#100 per acre. You can’t beat it, 
BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, Iowa 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


FOR SALE 


Minnesota, No. and So. Dakota improved farms and 
raw prairie and timber lands, @6,00 to #100.00 per acre, 
Rich, productive 2 Fast growing country. Write 
for latest price lis 
LAMM & HOHMANN UND COMPANY, 


Farms for Sale 


Easy terms. We join Sioux County, lowa, 
and raise as good crops. 


THOS. BRADY, Wort hing. So. 


160 ACRES ° 23 mi. of Garnett: fairly well improv ed, 
nice laying piece of land; belongs to 

heirs and must be sold. Price 88.000, 
CRES 3 mi. of Mont Ida; fine land, fair im- 
provements; belongs to widow lady 

who is anxious to sell. Price &8,800, 
Do not wait to write, come at once. SPOHN BROS., Garnet, Kansas 


“S40 PER ACKE 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer is 
taking from his land this season, notwithstanding the 
drouth. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the lowaline. Prices right.’ 
BURT LL. WELD - Slayton, Minn, 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND ©O., Willmar, Minn, 


160 Acres For Sale 


at @61.50. 160 acres for 865. 80 acres for #75. 
nicely improved and not far from town. Good he =. 8 
with good black soll. On the lowa line. 

3. KE. GODFREY, Worthington, Minn. 


VIRGINIA! IMPROVED FARMS 


Ideal climate, near markets. So cheap the land is 
practically free. For big iilustrated catalogue write 
CASSELMAN & CO., Richmond, Va. 


(Established 20 years). 

MINNESOT FREE 200 PAGE BOOK, 

compiled by the State. Accurate 
information about the price of lands in and products 
of each county. 2,000,000 acres homestead lands. 
MONTHLY STATE SCHOOL LAND SALES, Ad- 
dress STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. B, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FARM YOU WANT 


is shown {fn our new catalog of farms for sale in 21 
states. Ask McBURNEY, STOCKING & CO., M3 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, for free copy. 


lowa Lands For Sale 13 Moran 
to #9) per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 














Mason City, Iowa 











Mankato, Minnesota 





Dak. 


























QEND for our list and maps of our fine improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. C. E. Brown 
Land Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Richland, 
Minn 





ARMS for homeseekers,. California and 

Oregon. New country. arming, fruit. stock 

raising. dairying. Homesteads. Free booklet. 
L. F. CURTIS, Com’r, N. C. RENO, Nev. 





O. Ry... 





Ww moet mgue in Oceana, the best county in 
Fruit, alfalfa, grain, stock, poultry. 


Write } Tist. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


Can you make 257 ? 
on your investment ¢ 


Farmers are doing this to-day in the 


Arkansas Valley 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONTESTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Interest in contests is well-nigh uni- 
versal. In one form or another the 
contest finds a prominent place in the 
sports and development of people of 
all climes, races and degrees of civili- 
zation. When wisely conducted, con- 
tests are of very great value in devel- 
oping those who take part, and, hence, 
in promoting the interests which they 
represent. 

It is for both of these reasons—the 
helping of the boys and girls and the 
promotion of good farming and good 
home making, that young people’s con- 
tests have been organized by the farm- 
ers’ institute associations in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

These contests usually take the form 
of growing or making, exhibiting and 
judging of farm and home products. 
Up to the present time, the prevalent 
form of contest for the boys and girls 
of Indiana has been, for the boys, the 
growing of a fourth, a half or a full 
acre of corn, and for the girls the mak- 
ing of bread, under definite rules 
adopted by the farmers’ institute as- 
sociation. In those counties where the 
contest is most fully developed, the 
contestants prepare papers, giving an 
account of their work, and have prac- 
tice in class judging. The bread, corn 
and papers are carefully judged by ex- 
perts, using approved forms of score 
card. The judging of their own ex- 
hibits by the boys and girls is also by 
the score card. 

As a concrete example will help to 
make the several features of the con- 
test clear, the plan, essentialy as fol- 
lowed last year in Tippecanoe county, 
Indiana, is given below: 

1. The township was made the unit, 
and each contestant must be a resi- 
dent. 

2. The age limit was ten and not 
over eighteen years, May ist, when the 
contest began. 

3. Each boy agreed to grow one- 
fourth of an acre of corn, and each girl 
agreed to make twenty-five loaves of 
bread within the season, which extend- 
ed to November Ist. 

4. Each boy was required to exhibit 
ten ears of corn, his own growing, and 
each girl two loaves of bread, her own 
making, at the annual corn and bread 
show, held in December. 

5. Each contestant was required to 
keep a careful record of the work done 
and write a paper giving an account of 
same. 

6. The boys of each township were 
required to husk their corn, working 
together, under the direction of the 
township vice-president, who measured 
each plot and weighed the carn in the 
presence of the boys 
7. Each contestant was required to 
attend the annual show to certify to 
age, residence and exhibit, and judge 
the article exhibited. 

8. The awards, to the boys, were 
based on four things, viz., the yield of 
marketable corn, the exhibt of ten 
ears, the paper of the exhibitor, and 


the judging by the contestant. The 
awards to the girls were based on 
three things, viz., the exhibit of two 
loaves of bread, the paper of the ex- 
hibitor, and the judging by the con- 
testant. 


9. The judging in all cases was by 
approved forms of score card. 

10. First, second, third, fourth and 
fifth premiums were awarded in each 
township, ranging in value from $5 
down to $1. 

11. The premiums were in the form 
of books, selected by a special commit- 
tee, or expenses in attending the state 
fair or the farmers’ short course at 
Purdue University. 

In addition to the township premi- 
ums, three sweepstakes premiums 
were offered, viz., one for the best 
yellow corn, one for the best white 
corn, grown by any boy in the county, 
and one for the best record made by 
any girl in the county. These sweep- 
stakes premiums were pure-bred pigs 
for the boys, and a gold watch for the 
girls. 

It will be readily seen from the fore- 
going that a contest conducted in the 
manner described, and extending 
through six or eight months, will have 
a great educational and also a great 
practical value. The careful study and 
attention which the boys give to the 
mechanical preparation and the en- 
richment of the soil, the planting and 
culture of the crop, and the study of 
flours, yeasts and methods of bread- 
making by the girls, can not fail to be 
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of Colorado—Kansas 


Why should you be satisfied with less? 
Corn farmers rarely make 5 per cent net. Alfalfa growers often make 3o per 


cent net in this wonderful valley. 


I know one man who last year refused $75,000 for his alfalfa hay (in stack) 


from 1,800 acres. 


The small grower does as well, or better. 
There is no element of uncertainty. 


The soil is there. 
The climate is there. 


The water for irrigation always is available. 


Just think — reservoirs 60 miles in circumference and 90 feet deep. 


Canals 


so located that every acre may be quickly and economically watered. Drops, head- 
gates, etc., solidly built of reinforced concrete. 


o $150 per acre, the prices now asked. 


This land is a rare bargain at $75 ¢ 


The Arkansas Valley is a desirable 
conditions unsurpassed. 


healthful. Social 
kets, good roads, churches, clubs, etc. 
facilities to world markets. 


place for a home. Climate pleasant and 
Good schools, good towns, good mar- 
The Santa Fe furnishes fine transportation 


Buy an Arkansas Valley farm. Forty acres gives a splendid start. 


Develop it, 


raise alfalfa, sugar-beets, grain and melons. 


You will prosper — 


your profits will enable you to get more land, and with every additional acre your 


> 
independence becomes more secure. 


I want you to read our book-folder, 
information you are most anxious to get. 


C. L. Seacraves, General Colonization Agent, 


describing this Valley. It is full of the 
It will be sent to you free, on request. 


A. T. & S. F. Ry., 


1949 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 














already obtained show, in some cases, 
a marked increase in the yield of corn 
and equally marked improvement in 
the quality and wholesomeness of the 
bread. 

As an inducement to the boys and 
girls to enter the contest, suitable pre- 
miums are awarded to the most suc- 


cessful. These premiums are in the 
form of money, articles of wearing ap- 
parel, jewelry, implements, utensils, 


books, excursions, or a trip to the agri- 
cultural college to attend the farmers’ 
short course of one or two weeks. 
Those premiums are considered best 
which are educational in character or 
have a permanent value, as a good 
book, which may be properly inscribed 
to show how and when it was won by its 
possessor. The most convenient, but 
really least desirable form ot premium, 
is money. If money is awarded, it is 
often unwisely spent, and very soon 
the winner has really nothing to show 
for his commendable effort and 
achievement. 

In Indiana the aim is to connect the 
young people’s contest closely with the 
school, so that the boys and girls may 
have the supervision and assistance of 
the teacher. With the farmers’ insti- 
tute association and the women’s aux- 
iliary to plan the contest, and the 
county superintendent of schools and 
his corps of teachers to supervise the 
work and maintain interest, really fine 
things are being accomplished by the 
boys and girls. 

Out of the contest, when wisely con- 
ducted, comes a new interest in the 
work of the school which is vitalized 
by close contact with the farm and the 
home; a growing realization and ap- 
preciation, on the part of both teacher 
and pupil, of the opportunitiés and ad- 
vantages of life on the farm and in the 
country, and a fine training in reading, 
thinking and doing, of immense value 
in the development of the future farm- 
er and home maker. 

W. Cc. LATTA. 


Purdue University, Indiana. 





SOILS IN CENTRAL MISSOURI. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read with interest your suggestions 
to the inquirer in Vernon county, Mis- 
souri, which appeared in your issue of 
March 24th, and was strongly tempted 
to write you at the time. Now, after 
reading the rap that Mr. Stephens, of 
Pulaski county, gives you, I can not 
refrain. 

Mr. Stephens is in error in assuming 
that because Vernon county is in the 
same latitude and only one hundred 
miles away that the same crops will 
prove profitable. The soils of Pulaski 
county are for the most part those of 
the Ozark plateau soils, and are de- 





productive of great good. The results 


rived from limestones, Clover will 


‘HIE live homeseeker should send for our new 

special list of 30 farm bargains, with reliable 
facts, figures and- photo views relating to the Famous 
Montevideo District. Here you will find 8225 best 
black loam Illinois corn lands, improved, at 845 per 
acre and up. You will also find our office head. 
quarters for the selling, renting and handling of 
farm lands in this splendid section of Southwest 
Minnesota, and always a safe place to deal. Your 
round trip R. R. fare and expenses back if you find we 
have misrepresented conditions here. Address The 
E. H. Crandall Land Co., Montevideo, Minn. 





Many term FAR™MS—All sizes and prices, 
easy terms, near good schools, churches, R. F. 

. telephone, clay loam soll; The Evans, 
ie Co., Fremont, Mich. 


list free. 








grow on these soils, undoubtedly, and 
grow well, and at least as far south 
as the southern boundary of the state, 
But Vernon county is entirely off the 
Ozark uplift, and the eastern border 
at least has oils derived from sand- 
stones, which are much inferior to the 
best limestone soils of the Ozarks, al- 
though freer from stone and easier to 
work. I know something of Cedar 
county, Which joins Vernon on the 
cast. Here both the limestone and the 
sandstone soils are represented, and 
they stand in great contrast to each 
other. Clover will not grow profitably 
on this sandstone soil, and neither will 
alfalfa. But cowpeas are the legume 
best suited to it, and they do wéll. 

I will not venture to state what is 
the nature of the soil on the farm of 
the Vernon county correspondent, be- 
cause his description is not definite 
enough. But this much is certain: 
Where soil contrasts are so strong as 
they are in central Missouri, no man 
who has not been on the land can give 
advice, unless he knows definitely 
what the soil type is. Allow me to 
suggest that even Wallaces’ Farmer 
falls into the error of taking the nature 
of the soil too little into account in 
suggesting crops and farm manage- 
ment. 

I advise the Vernon county corre- 
spondent to write to his congressman 
for a copy of the Soil Survey of Bates 
County, Missouri, which has lately 
been issued, and of Cedar county, Mis- 
souri, which is in press, and will soon 
be out. This latter one especially will 
help him to classify his soil, and will 
tell him something of the crops adapt- 
ed to it and the best soil treatments. 
I would advise the Pulaski county cor- 
respondent to get Professor’s Marbut’s 
bulletin, “Soils of the Ozark Region.” 
It is published by the University of 
Missouri. It will broaden his views 
considerably. 

I wish to emphasize again the fact 
that crops and soil management, not 
only in the Ozarks, but everywhere 
that Wallaces’ Farmer reaches, are de- 
pendent not only on latitude and rain- 
fall, but also on the soils, and the 
Management that will apply to one 
farm will not necessarily apply to the 
adjoining one. 





E. B, WATSON. 
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A PRESSING PROSLEM. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“This must be an awful poor coun- 
try, or else there is a lot of awful poor 
farmers here,” was the remark made 
by a man who had worked and trav- 
eled in many states and could size up 
a country in a hurry by its general 
appearances. 

“Why, I never saw such unsightly 
buildings and neglected fences over so 
large a territory west of the Missouri; 
those fellows don’t seem to have the 
least conception of beauty,” said he, 
as we went on further through an irvi- 
gated district in Colorado. “If this 
whole district looks like this, with 
hardly a single alfalfa field that has a 
good stand in it, I don’t think I want 
to come across with $90 an acre for 
any of it.” 

The fault was not really to be found 
with the land or the farmers, but with 
the landlords, for there were just a 
few men that owned the whole district 
and all the land was worked by ten- 
ants. The tract is divided into farms 
of from 20 to 160 acres, and cheap lit- 
tle buildings, often unpainted, are used 
by the tenants. They are allowed as 
little ground as possible for yards and 
buildings, and the houseyard is part 
of a field. The main crop of the dis- 
trict is alfalfa, but very little No. 1 
alfalfa is raised, because of the poor, 
uneven stand in most of the meadows. 
The thinner the stand, the more nu- 
merous and rank the weeds are, and 
consequently poorer hay. The reason 
the alfalfa isn’t re-sowed in the bare 
spots is because it takes considerable 
time and work to do good work, and 
few tenants care to do it because they 
are going to move in a year or two and 
don’t care to nx up things for the next 
fellow. 

The soil in his district is admirably 
adapted to sugar beet and canteloupe 
culure, but very litthe of these crops 
are grown, because a tenant can’t see 
that it is profitable to use alfalfa in 
rotation, which, indeed, it isn’t, for a 
tenant having a short lease. It is hard 
enough to effect a good organization 
of farmers among land-owners, but it 
is harder to get up and maintain a 
canteloupe growers’ association among 
a lot of tenants. 

Alfalfa is cheap here, ranging in 
price from $5 to $10 a ton, baled. Be- 
eause of its bulk and weight, the price 
of alfalfa is influenced more than any 
other crop by local conditions. There 
is no alfalfa mill here, because there 
isn’t enough No. 1 hay made, and there 
are no cattle fed because the landlords 
refuse to put in shelter and yards for 
them. 

The town that is about in the center 
of this district consists of two general 
merchandise siores, a little school, a 
little church, and a few cheap dwell- 
ings, besides the depots on the two 
railroads that run through. 

The price of the land ranges from 
$80 to $125 an acre, and the land lays 
beautifully for irrigation, and always 
has plenty of water. The transporta- 
tion facilities are not surpasesd by any 
other district in the state. 

Some time ago I visited another irri- 
gated district in another part of the 
state. Here also the farms ranged 
from 20 to 160 acres, and alfalfa was 
the main crop. Every farm had neat, 
comfortable looking buildings with a 
nice lawn in front of the house, and a 
little orchard to one side. Here and 
there the buildings were very large 
and well painted, and appeared to be 
modern in every respect. Every home 
had a telephone, and occasionally an 
auto was seen standing at the front 
gate, and the music of the piano was 
not at all unusual when out driving 
on a Sunday afternoon. Good looking 
cows were to be seen in the well-fenced 
alfalfa pastures. The land does not 
lay quite as nicely for irrigation as in 
district No. 1, and does not compare 
with it in the profitable production of 
canteloupes. 

“You can’t touch any of this land for 
less than $200 per acre, and a large 
humber of us wouldn’t part with our 
land for $300,” I was told by a pros 
perous farmer. Upon further inquiry, 
I found this statement to be true. In 
the town I found a good-sized milk 
condensory, a canning factory, and a 
sugar factory. These three institu- 
tions were as many reasons for the 
high price of land, and, although they 
received all their raw material from 
the farms, still they were not compet- 
ing, but instead they helped one anoth- 
er by inducing the farmers to diversify 
and rotate their various crops with al- 





WALLACES’ PARMER 


falfa, and thus the acre yield of all 
products increased, much to the profit 
of all concerned. By making their al- 
falfa and grain into milk, the farmers 
got top prices for their hay and grain, 
and by using the by-product of the 
cows, the manure, were enabled to 
grow the biggest possible crops of 
sugar beets, sweet corn and vege- 
tables, and by using the by-products 
of the factories, beet pulps, and mak- 
ing ensilage of the sweet corn stalks 
and husks, the cost of milk production 
was brought down to the minimum. 
The cannery enabled the farmers to 
grow vegetables with a positive assur- 
ance of profits, because the factory 
would take care of the vegetables re- 
gardless of car shortage or glutted 
markets elsewhere. 

The town was not a county seat, 
neither was it a railroad division, and 
yet it had a population of over 1,000, 
had a good graded school and a high 
school, city waterworks and electric 
lights. Farm labor received good pay, 
but there was never any serious short- 
age of help, as is often experienced 
in regions where the farming is highly 
specialized. One reason for this is 
that the farms are small, and winter 
dairying forms the main part of the 
farm operations. This gives’ the 
“hands” employment during the win- 
ter, which does away with the neces- 
sity of hiring new men every year. 

The district is quite independent, be- 
cause all products and by-products are 
used at home or else marketed in its 
finished form, all ready for the con- 
sumer. 

Here we have a queer situation: In 
district No. 1 land is worth only about 
one-third or one-half of what it is in 
district No. 2, and yet the land, by vir- 
tue of its splendid transportation facil- 
ities and its adaptability for irrigation, 
really ought to be worth more than in 
district No. 2. The tenants of No. 1 are 
making a comfortable living, and the 
better farmers among them are saving 
up some money with which to buy a 
place of their own. In district No. 2, 
however, tenants are very scarce, and 
the farmers make big profits even on 
the high valuation of their property. 

One phase of “scientific manage- 
ment,” of which we see so much in 
the daily press and magazines, is to 
make the employe’s interest identical 
with that of his employer, because then 
only will employes perform the great- 
est amount of efficient labor. It is 
about time that farmers and landlords 
in particular were learning to apply 
these principles to tenant farming. We 
know that tenant farming is about the 
worst thing for the land; still, we can 
not do away with it. But why is ten- 
ant farming so objectionable? Is it 
the fault of the tenants? If so, why 
are the land-owners better farmers 
than the tenants, when, as a matter 
of fact, most land owners start out as 
tenants? No, the tenants are not at 
fault, nor the land, but the landlords. 
Make out your contract in such a way 
as to give your tenant every conceiv- 
able inducement to farm the place as 
though it were his very own, and I am 
sure you will both be surprised at the 
results at the expiration of a five-year 
lease. 

The policy of the landlords in dis- 
trict No. 1 is to get all the revenue 
possible out of the land with the least 
amount returned for improvements. To 
conform with this, the policy of the 
tenants naturally is to make as much 
money as possible without doing a lick 
that might benefit the next man on the 
place. The policy of district No. 2 is 
to increase, or at least maintain, the 
improvements and the fertility of the 
soil, and making such improvements so 
increase the current profit of the same, 
from time to time as will add perma- 
nently to the value of the place, or to 
increase the current profit of the same 
and in every way to so handle the farm 
as to leave it to the next generation 
in as good or better condition than 
at present. 

It seems an impossible, or at least 
an impractical ideal, but district No. 2 
shows very plainly what such a policy 
will do for a community. The “get- 
all-you-can-for-nothing” policy in dis- 
rict No. 1 has worked out about the 
same as it does everywhere else. While 
in this particular place both tenants 
and landlords are still making money, 
still we hear more and more about 
hard times every year; while in dis- 
trict No. 2 a man complaining of hard 
times is looked upon as a freak. 

But here is the question of the day: 
Is it possible to make as good farm- 
ers of tenants as the land-owning farm- 
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patented cream screw. 


butter fat. 


5 skimming. 


World. 


Separator. 
No. 196, 


THICK CREAM 


Means Sweet Cream 


The density of the cream from the United States 
Cream Separator is easily regulated by aid of the 


Many users produce cream testing over 60 per cent 


Thick cream is a great advantage in hot weather because 
the milk which sours first is so nearly eliminated. Cream- 
eries pay top prices for such quality. 


United States Separator 


cream is in great demand at all creameries. Thick cream 
means less bulk to transport, but more skimmilk for feeding. 
United States Separators hold world’s’ record for closest 
They are the Standard Separators of the 


For your own sake don't buy a “‘cheap”’ separator or decide on 
any make until you have seen and tested the United States 
Get the large, illustrated U. S. catalog 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 




























IMMUNES 
Healthy Hogs 


All Farmers Can 
immune Their 


Own Hogs 


DE VAUX CHOLERA ANT TOXIN 


We here offer a complete ou 
Special Offer } ing syringe and ——e "==: we 
toxin to thoroughly immune 80 healthy hogs for $15.00. 
able Beokiet Free. Telling how toimmune healthy 
hogs, how to cure and care for sick 
DeVaux Antitoxiu Co., Dept. @ 2, 42 Madisen St., 





Farmers, read it! 











ers are? If you give them the privi- 
leges that a land-owner has, I think 


_ they can be trusted to use the land and 


conserve its fertility and improve- 
ments in a way that will make the 
next generation happy. 

So long as the workingman in the 
city was considered @ mere money- 
making machine for the capitalist, 
there seemed always to be trouble 
brewing. Now, in establishments where 
scientific management is practiced, 
there is perfect harmony between em- 
ploye and employer. Why? Mainly 
beeause he employe is given every in- 
ducement to do the very best he knows 
how. How does the average landlord 
do? He lets his place to a good ten- 
ant for as high a cash rent as possible. 
If the tenant is one of those self-sacri- 
ficing fellows, he will improve the 
place considerably during his three or 
five year lease. When it expires, Mr. 
Tenant has to come across with more 
rent if he wants to stay. Is it any 
wonder that tenants do not care to do 
anything that will be of benefit to the 
next man? An intimate friend of mine 
who is a tenant in Illinois and pays as 
high rent as anyone in the neighbor- 
hood has made it a business to howl 
about hard times when talking to his 
neighbors. But actually he is mowing 
away greenbacks in plenty every year, 
and at the same time he has greatly 
improved the farm. One day he told 
me confidentially that he purposely 
exaggerated every little failing about 
the farm so that no one would offer 
more rent for it than he did. This is 
a very nice problem for a country life 
commission to work on, and if they 
should go after it as earnestly and as 
patiently as the engineers that have 
brought about the scientific manage- 
ment in factories, we will see many 
more communities like district No. 2, 
and the like of No. 1 will eventually be 
shoved off the map. 

F. M. 


Colorado. 


FORMALDEHYDE FOR FLIES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in the June 9th issue that an 
Iowa correspondent asks how to use 
formaldehyde for killing flies. From 
experience I can state that a teaspoon- 
ful in a saucer of water, to which has 
been added a teaspoonful of sugar, 
put where the flies can get it, does 
the work. W. H. GOODMAN. 


THE BURR SELF LOCKING 
TACKLE BLOCK 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
AGENTS WANTED 
THE BURR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
132 VIADUCT CLEVELAND, ONI0 
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Write for Book—‘‘How to Build Cribs or 
Granaries’’—Free if you mention this paper 

JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., Moline, Til. 


















Minnesota Clover Belt 


150,000 acres in Cass and _— County, only 2 toS 
mites from new Soo R. R. 45 bu. oats tons clover 
and timothy werth $12 ton, and 250 bu. potatoes worth 
65e per bu. from $16 land with only $3 per acre cash, 
balance easy. 8480 makes the first payment on 160 
acres, with timber for fencing, building and fue!, and 
range for stock. Questions giadly answered. I go 
again June 26. Call or write me today. Do it now. 

Cc. C. WOODARD, The Land Man. 
407 Clapp Bleck, Des Moines, lowa 


MONTANA 


If you have never heard that Momtama produces 
bigger crops than any other state in the union, write 
us for the U.S. government report. The lands of 
Dawson County are unsurpassed anywhere in 
the world for richness and productivity. We will 
sell you a farm on easy terms or crop rv ment plan. 

ST. PAUL LAND COMP 


(INCORPORATED) 
232 Endicott 


St. Paul, Ming. 
320 Acres Dodge Co., Southern Minnesota 
This is a choice piece of land, well drained, all in 
enn, ont wilh bo ondese bargain. 
ST. PAUL LAND COMPANY 


([NCORPORATED) 
232 Endicott 


Culver Stock Farm for Sale 


One mile east of Montgomery City, Mo., containing 
865 acres. Allin en except 40 acres timber. 
Address W. W. CULVER, acre Bidg., St. 
Louis, Mo., for full yin ft - 














ENTRAL ALBERTA, CAN ADA—The lend 
of big crops, -_ pastures, ideal stock r.ising. 
Choice markets. No failures. Lowest land prices. 
Longest terms. Listin ngs, pictures free by writing 
BOX 91, EDMONTO® 





ET IN LINE. All eyes are turned toward 
Minnesota. Wild and tm- 


lands at very low prices. Unexcelled for 
amine, purpose. Write for prices and a 
Remzes Company, Remer. Minnesota 


ES, No. Dak. ; 10 waste; chotce soil; 
$7,000 in fmpeoveusente. Good selling reavon. 
STOWELL, 1512 Nicollet, Minneapolis. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 
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Corn crib with 


foundation and 








8. B. Thompson, 
‘ol b Jct., la, 
Cost 6150. 























A “‘Chicago AA’’ Concrete foundation and 
floor in your corn crib will do away with 
cracks through which grain is lost and with 
splinters and nail heads which make scooping 

? up the grain hard work, 






Chicago 


“The Best That Can Be Made.’’ 


It Ia the best cement for you to use for all building. 

« Some of the most helpful concrete books 

* ever published for the farmer. “Cement 

Sand and Gravel for Concrete,” “Cement on the 

Farm,” “How to Mix Concrete,” “Concrete Silos,” 

“From the Raw to the Finished Product.” They're free 

tofarmersin Ii!inois, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 

and South Dakotaand Nebraska. Other states 24 cents in 

stamps foreach. We'll be glad to help you with 
your building plans if you’ write us. 


Chicago Portland Cement Co. 


Dont. 12 : 30 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO 





This"JaSteel 
CECH wid a 


If you do, just write and say so. I will 
send you free literature telling about 
my hog tight, bull proof adjustable steel 
gates and full particulars about my spe- 
cial introductory offer of one gate free 
to one farmer in each community. 

I have the best steel gate in the world. 
To prove it in the quickest, surest and 
best way I have a gate already to send 
you as per my special introductory offer. 


My Gates Guaranteed 


They are made better, look better and will 
last longer than any gate on the market and 
cost less. My TroJan Indestructible Farm 
Gate must give satisfaction or it costs you noth- 
ing. Made from special high carbon steel tub- 
ing, 15-8 inch diameter, with brazed seams. 
Heavy galvanized iron wires. Easy working. 
Unbreakable. Two-year guarantee. Address 


W. K. Voorhees, Manager 
Standard Manufacturing Co., 
302 State St. Cedar Falls, lowa- 
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shipping to users only, atm rices,. No 
agents. Ourcat i is r toto it today. 
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Wth St., Terre Haute, ind. 
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The Fence 
With the 
Swinging 
Joint 
overcomes all trouble with hilly ground. 


Strongest 
and most durable fence made. Every rod guaranteed. 


Write for Free Booklet and Tape Measure. 
JANESVILLE BARS WIRE CO., 1452 So. Franklin St., 


Bargains in Automobiles 


To settle estate quick. will close out at less than 
manufacturer's wholesale price, eleven high grade, 
brand new, five-passenger tourtng cars. Cars are of 
standard licensed make and this year’s manufacture 
Beautifully painted and trimmed. Equipped com- 
plete with mohair top, glass front, speedometer, 
Inagneto, ete. 

For prices and description ask for pamphlet B-1. 

MIAME VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, 

Mamilton, Ohio. 


Janesville, Wis. 











For Hogs, Sheep & Cattle 
Milk Oilis the best and cheap 
est. destroys absolutely scab, 
ticks,! ice, mites, etc. 1 Galion 
makes 100 Gallons most effec- 
tive disinfectant. Get our 28 
page Cataiog—free for the ask 
ing. Agents Wanted. 

F. S. BURCH & CO. 
64 W.. Ultinvis *t., Chicag 
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V TANTED—Good location for blacksmith shop 
in good farming locality—lI!tinoisorlowa,. Ad- 
dress A. WALLAce, Kirkland, Illinots, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











CULLING OLD STOCK. 


Usually old hens bring a better 
price in June than in any other month 
of the year. Before the fries are cheap, 
and when people are getting tired of 
other fresh meats, the hen comes to 
her own. This is a good time to cull 
the flock. The growing chicks will 
soon need more room, the hens have 
finished their work of raising an early 
brood, they will soon begin to moult, 
and many of them will be of little 
profit during the summer. Cull out the 
hens which show stained feathers 
about the vent, cull out hens which 
bag down, which go to the nest and 
come off without laying. Cull out the 
hens which are found on the roosts in 
the hen house during the day, the birds 
that look tired out or run down, and 
the birds that have had serious illness 
during the winter or are running 
around with a chronically dirty nose. 
Bright, alert looking hens that seem 
in perfect condition are the only ones 
that it will pay to keep over. It is a 
mistake to wait until the young stock 
have been crowded and bullied during 
their best growing season before get- 
ting rid of the old hens. The extra 
eggs they will lay during the summer 
will not be of sufficient value to pay 
for keeping them until fall. 





ABOUT GOSLINGS. 

A subscriber asks: 

“What is the best first feed for gos- 
lings; and is it good to give them all 
the water they want? I have had trou- 
ble with mine getting on their backs 
and dying after drinking. They seem 
to get light-headed and tumble over. I 
feed them a little cornmeal with grass 
mixed in it.” 

The best feed for goslings for the 
first few days is bread and water. They 
need green feed from the first, chopped 
onion tops and lettuce, daadelion 
greens, or any tender green stuff. Pro- 





vide drinking water in a fountain in | 


which they can get their bills only. In 
a short time they will be strong enough 
to secure their own green food. Put 
some sand in the feed each day. Are 
your goslings in the shade? Sometimes 
they tumble over and die from sun- 
stroke. We would scald any cornmeal 
given to goslings, and move them fre- 
quently to keep them on fresh ground, 
and to prevent the killing out of the 
grass. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

A subscriber wishes to know wheth- 
er duck eggs can be successfully incu- 
bated in an incubator. 

Some breeders are very successful 
in hatching duck eggs in an incubator, 
but these are the exceptional, careful 
operators, who do not permit the heat 
to vary more than a degree throughout 
the hatch, and who attend to their ma- 
chine with machine-like regularity. In 
incubating duck eggs by artificial 
methods, it is better to keep the ma- 
chine in a cool, moist, well-ventilated 
cellar, and not depend entirely on the 
thermostat taking care of an excess 
of heat when the weather warms up. 

Handle the duck eggs very carefully 
at testing time; do not keep turning 
before the tester. We do not use an 
artificial tester, but hold the egg up to 
the sun about the tenth day, when the 
condition of the egg is easily seen. 

When the ducklings are all out in 
the machine, open the door a trifle, 
and accustom them to a lower temper- 
ature than that under which they were 
incubated. 





HOW TO DETECT BAD EGGS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Not long ago it was stated that the 
eggs in Indiana were not bought ac- 
cording to quality, but at a flat rate 
of so much per dozen. However, when 
these eggs are received by the buyer, 
he is compelled to go over them and 
select the best eggs for his best trade. 

The method used for this selection 
of eggs is called “candling” or “test- 
ing.” The “egg candle’ or “tester” is 
made of wood or metal, and, as a rule, 
is kept in a dark room. A light inside 
the tester shines through an opening 
in front of which an egg is held by the 
candler. By a quick movement of the 
hand, the condition of the contents of 
the egg is noted and the egg is placed 
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Poultry Books, Pamphlets and Appliances 


TURKEYS—THEIR CARE AND MANAGEMENT. The most complete book written 
upon turkey culture. Pamphlet form. Price postpaid, 75 cents. This book and Wal- 
laces’ Farmer one year, both $1.65. : 

RELIABLE POULTRY REMEDIES. Sixty-four page pamphlet, paper covers, dis- 
cussing quite fully the common diseases of poultry, and giving tried remedies, also full 
particulars on prevention of poultry diseases. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. With Wal- 
laces’ Farmer one year, both $1.20. 

».POULTRY HOUSES AND FIXTURES. A treatise on poultry buildings of all 
grades, styles and classes, and their proper location, coops, additions, and special con- 
struction; all practical in design, and reasonable in cost. Price, cloth, 50 cents, postpaid. 
With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $1.40. 

SUCCESSFUL POULTRY KEEPING. Contains, we believe, more and better prac- 
tical, reliable information on the subject of ‘Poultry for Profit’’ than any other book 
published. Gives the cream of established facts. Price, postpaid, $1.00. This book and 
Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $1.85. 

ARTIFICIAL INCUBATING AND BROODING. Is the most up-to-date and prac- 
tical work on this important subject. Pamphlet form, 58 pages, each 12x9 inches. Com- 
plete instructions on how to start right and go right in raising incubator chicks. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents. With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $1.40. 

DUCKS AND GEESE. Gives detailed instructions for breeding, rearing and feed- 
ing, and presents the best and most reliable information relating to details of man- 
agement and profits on ducks and geese. Fully illustrated, pamphlet form, paper cov- 
ers. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. This book and Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $1.65. 

POULTRY FEEDING ANDFATTENING. A handbook on improved methods of 
feeding and marketing all kinds of poultry. How to feed under different conditions and 
for different purposes. Illustrated, 160 pages, 5x7% inches. Cloth covers. Price, 50 
cents, postpaid. With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $1.40. 

CAPONIZING OUTFIT. A thoroughly high-grade outfit, reliable, and adapted to 
the use of the expert or the beginner. Caponizing is a simple operation, and by grow- 
ing capons the poultryman can greatly increase his profits. Price, complete, with in- 
structions, $2.50, postpaid. With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $3.25. 

OULTRY MARKER. For marking by punching in the web between the toes. Well 
made, nickel-plated, Price, 25 cents, postpaid. With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, 


both $1.20, 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 


SURE DEATH TO LICE AND MITES 


A BIG INCREASE IN YOUR POULTRY PROFITS 

Lice and Mites kill Poultry Profits, Powders and Sprays won't rid your fowls and 
buildings of such vermin. Clean, healthy fow!s are the sure profit producers. Poultry 
covered with lice and mites are worthless asl ayers or anything else. We guarantee that 


The National Medicated Chicken Perch 
will effectively rid your buildings of lice and mites. This perch is strong, safe, clean, 
sure and simple. Can't get outof order. A child can operateit. It will double your 
poultry profits. Shipped prepaid, 
Write Today for Illustrated Book and Prices. 
4 NATIONAL PERCH CO., Inc. 
\ 307 Lincoin Avenue HASTINGS, NEB. 
2 Kj 


























A good candler 
a large 


in its proper class. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
works rapidly and will test 
number of eggs in a day. 


Eggs are sometimes graded as fol- | Elm Hill Farm Barred Rocks 
lows: Weight With Quality” 


Extras—W eight 28 to 26 ounces per Eggs and yearling hens and cock birds at reduced 

dozen, naturally and absolutely clean, prices. Never had @ better lot of young birds matur 

. ng for the fall and winter trade. you will want 

fresh and sound, same color. This is | }jras for breeding or exposition purposes later, send 
a grade that is seldom used. for catalogue now. 

Firsts—Weight 26 to 24 ounces per 


J. E. GOODENOW, 





Maquoketa, lowa 





dozen, sound, fresh, and reasonably 
clean. 
Seconds—Shrunken, stale, washed, B. P, ROCKS AND BABY CHICKS 


Now #2.50 for 15 from pens A and B, (Pen A pullet 
mating, B cockerel). Pen C, 15 $3.50. All strong 
Bradley bred. Chicks, $3 doz., pens A and B; pen C, 
@4: larger numbers. write for prices. Send for circular. 
MRS. L. C. REESE, Prescott, Iowa 


stained and dirty. 

Checks—Cracked, not leaking. 

Rots—Incubator, blood rings, 
germs, and decomposed eggs. 

All eggs should be bought and sold 
on this grading system so that an egg 
will bring what it is worth. 

When the candler tests the eggs he 
bases his judgment on the following 
indications: = 

Fresh—Opaque, appearing almost en- 
tirely free of any contents, sometimes 
dim outline of yolk visible, air cell 
very small. 

Stale—Outline of yolk plainly vis- 
ible, sometimes muddy in appearance, 
air cell very large. 

Developed Germ—Dark spot visible, 
from which radiate light-colored blood 
vessels. 

Dead Germ—Dark spot attached to 
shell, or red ring of blood visible. 

Rotten—Muddy or very dark in ap- ae Ot cis 
pearance, yolk and white mixed, air | Boone. Iowa. 
cell large and sometimes movable. : Side talk contin 

Cracked—White lines showing irreg- e hundred. Hens for sale. 
ularly in shell. Mrs. 8. B. ilillier, Floyd, lowa. 

Testing as above suggested will aid ESGs_ Rose Comb Reds, $4 100. Indian Runners, 
one in determining absolutely the @5100. Mrs. J. S. Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa. 
quality of the eggs, not only for mar- 
keting, but for incubation. The farmer 
should demand that his eggs be bought 
upon the test. The buyer should co- 
operate with farmers and meet such 
demands by buying “loss off.” 

Recent changes in the pure food law 
make it unlawful to sell or offer for 
sale eggs that are putrid, decomposed, 
rotten or unfit for food. The only way 
to obey this law is to sell eggs upon 


the grade. 
A. G. PHILIPS. 
Indiana Experiment Station. 


dead 





RILz«’s **Ringlet’’ Barred Hock eggs at 
half price. Tens 81.50 15, $2.50 30. Farm flock 
75 cents 15, $1.25 30,84 100. This is your opportunity. 
Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Grand River, lowa. 





UFF Plymouth Rocks. 30 eggs for #1.50. Pure 
bred, excellent layers. Otto Koerth, lonia, Ia, 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Price of eggs for balance of May and June reduced 
to 83.50 per hundred. Farm range of over 200 fine red 
females headed by 25 cockerels scoring from 90% 
to $22. Special pen exhibition quality $1.25 per 15. 
Fr. O. MARTIN, Floyd, lowa 








OSE Comb R.I. Keds— After June ist, eggs 
from pens at half price. Eggs from range flock, 
$2.50 per 100. A few yearling breeders for sale. 
MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa, R. 2. 





I. Red eggs—6 choice pens; $1.50, $2, $2.50. $3 per 
For winter layers they can not be beat. 
Book your orders early. C. H. Wells, 





Eggs, @2 per 50; $3.50 per 
Prices reasonable. 











LEGHORNS. 





S C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Eggs from se- 
We lected farm flock, $1 per 15; $1.75, 30; $2, 45; 64 
per 100, $7.75 per 200. No culls in this flock. 8&8. J. 
Gardner, Russell, lowa. 
OSE Comb White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 
eggs, @1 per 15, $4.50 per 100. Mrs. J. L. Ander- 
son, Fostoria, lowa. 
C. B. LEGHORNS exclusively. 15 eggs $1.00, 60 
© . $2.25, 100 93.50. A. B. Latham, Searsboro, Iowa. 











Cc. B. Leghorns exclusively—20 years a breeder. 

e Farm range. Eggs from pen scoring 90-S, $1.50 
15; general flock—30, $1.50: 100, $3.50; 200, $6.50. L. 
A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 











DUCKS 








DOGS AND PONIES. 


For Sale—Shetland Ponies, Scotch 
Collie and Pomeranian Dogs 


Also a booklet on the care and training gf the Collie 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 
Cassidy & Them pson, Jamaica, lowa 


NDIAN Runner duck eggs—15, $1; 50,82.50. Bertha 


Goodwin, Tracey, lowa. 








NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white, $125 
per 13; #6 per100. Herman Hunt, Clarksville, la 








ORPINGTONS. 











QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs. Farm range 
flock. Big solid buff males. $1.25 per 15; #5 per 


MISCELLANEOTS. Herman Hunt, 


Urmity strains White Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Silver Wyandottes. Eggs for 
sale. F. Coddington, Decatur, Neb. 


100; special matings, $2.50 per 15. 
Clarksville, lowa. 











WYANDOTTES. 








UFF Rocks and Rhode Island Cherry Red eggs for 
batching. G 


Given Laced Wyandottes that win and lay. Write 
G,. A. Holland, Rockford, lowa. 


me foreggs. Herm. Ransom, Ionia, lowa. 
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CURES SCAB 


ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 
TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE ¥ 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 
NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING. 


WHY USE DIPS THAT MAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 
AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS ? 


K RESO DIP NO! 


ROIZEO 





INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
OF SHEEP FOR ScAB ——~ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE GOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANOLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


PARKE, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying herses all suf- 
fer from eyes. 
“Visie” will convinee any hisse owner that it will 
absoin eure defects a the eye, irrespective of 
the tength of time the anfmal has been afflicted. 
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COWPEAS AGAIN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I suppose that there is no man who 
has made a longer study of the south- 
ern cowpea than I have, and whenever 
a farm paper in the north has anything 
to say about peas, I always want to 


put in a word. 

On page 916 you mention planting 
corn and cowpeas for silage by a cor- 
respondent in northern Iowa. Now, if 
you refer to the Canada cowpea or field 
pea, I have nothing to say; but if your 
correspondent wants to plant the south- 
erh cowpeas with corn for silage, I 
would simply say, “Don’t!”. Theoret- 
ically the mixture is all right; prac- 
tically it is all wrong. If both plants 
grow strongly, the farmer will have 
the job of his life in cutting the corn 
for the silo, with every stalk anchored 
by half a dozen pea vines. [| can get 
more silage from corn alone and peas 
alone than by mixing them. Pea sil- 
age may be all right up in Iowa, where 
the southern pea would hardly mature 
enough to make good hay, but in the 
south it is so easy to make it into the 
best of cow hay that I prefer to cure 
it in this way than in the silo, for all 
the cowpea silage I have ever seen is 
very sour stuff. 

Your advice on page 920, to the Mis- 
souri man, is correct. If the Missouri 
stockmen made more cowpea hay they 
would be better off. This is especially 
true of dairymen, for timothy hay is 
about the poorest feed anyone can give 
to a dairy cow, while copwea hay is 
next to alfaifa, and does not cost one- 
fourth as much to grow. One of the 
most important things in connection 
with the curing of cowpeas is the ted- 
der. I run the tedder continually right 
after the mowers, and never mow after 
noon. With the tedder kept going and 
a good, hot sun, the hay can be raked 
into windrows the same afternoon, and 
as soon as the twisting method shows 
no sap running to the twist, put it in 
the mow and let it alone. If it heats, 
Jet it heat, and it will cure all right. 
The peas should stand till the pods 
turn yellow before mowing. In the 
south the New Era will mature in sixty 
days and the Whippoorwill in eighty- 
five days. With cool nights, both may 
be slower. 

W. F. MASSEY. 


Wicomico County, Maryland. 





A CURE FOR FOUL BROOD. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

During the summer honey flow is 
the time when a careful lookout should 
be kept for the first appearance of foul 
brood among the bees. This disease 
has wrought great havoc in the Uni- 
ted States, and is believed by experts 
to be increasing in destructiveness 
and rapidly spreading. 

As the name implies, it is a disease 
of the brood. It does not affect mature 
bees to any great extent. It is an in- 
fectious germ disease. Although there 
are two different forms of this disease 
known to the bacteriologist, they may 
be considered as one for all practical 
purposes. 

It is not definitely known how the 
disease originates, but it is highly con- 
tagious, and can be communicated 
from colony to colony by robber bees 
or by the bee keeper himself as he 
goes about the regular work of the 
apiary. 

The first indication of the appear- 
ance of this disease in a colony will 
be the changed color of the brood. 
Healthy brood is glossy white in color, 
but diseased brood changes to a light 
brown. Brood that has died from this 
disease is dark brown, or ceffee color. 
The normal condition of the cells of 
the brood combs is perfect cleanliness, 
but as foul brood gains a hold on the 
colony and spreads through the brood 
nest the cells take on an unclean ap- 
pearance. 

The most noticeable indication of 
the presence of the disease is the 
sunken and perforated cappings of the 
cells in which brood has died. The 
odor of this dead brood is very of- 
fensive. In addition to the character- 
istic odor of putrefying animal matter 
it has the smell of an old giuve-pot. To 
one who has had experience in the 
treatment of this disease the odor is 
often sufficient to reveal its presence 
without opening the hive. 

In addition to the appearance and 
the smell of the diseased brood, there 
is a very simple physical test that any- 


f ome can easily apply. It is to insert 
into the dead matter of the cell a smal! 
stick, such as a toothpick, and with- 
draw it very slowly. If the matter 
elings to the stick in such a way as to 
be drawn out in a ropy string an inch 
or more in length, it is an almost abso- 
lute indication that the brood died of 
this disease. If there is any doubt in 
the mind of the owner, he should take 
a sample of the suspected brood, seal 
it up carefully in a tin or cardboard 
box, and mail it to Mr. E. P. Phillips, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The experts of that depart- 
ment will make a bacteriological test 
and report in a few days free of any 
charge. 

No disinfectant or medicine has ever 
been found that will cure foul brood; 
but there is a treatment which has 
been found very effective if it is ad- 
ministered in the early stages of the 
disease. This treatment is based on 
the theory that the bees will rid them- 
selves of the disease if given an op- 
portunity to do so. 

The first step in the treatment is to 
shake the bees from the infected 
combs into a clean hive with frames 
fitted with starters of foundation. They 
are left in this hive for about four 
days. During this time they will build 
comb very rapidly, and in this work 
will use up all the infected honey they 
brought from the old hive. The next 
step is to shake the bees into another 
hive with frames fitted with full sheets 
of foundation. Here they are allowed 
to remain. By the time they have 
built new combs and brood rearing 
has begun on a new basis, the disease 
will have disappeared. The greatest 
care must be observed in all these op- 
erations not to let any of the honey 
or any part of the diseased combs re- 
main where the bees will have access 
to them. The best policy is to destroy 
the combs and the honey in the fire. 
The hives may be used again, provided 
they are thoroughly cleansed with fire. 
This can be done by charring them on 
the inside with burning straw. 

The disease of foul brood does not 
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affect the human system. Honey taken 
from a hive infected with this disease 
may be used without fear of injury to 
persons, but this honey would im ail 
probability communicate the disease 
to - colony of bees if they had access 
to it. 
ROBERT B. McCAIN. 
Marshall County, Hlinois. 





MARES FOR MULE BREEDING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your subscribers asks con- 
cerning the class of mares best adapt- 
ed for producing high-grade mules. I 
would buy any breed of good mares 
from fifteen and one-half to sixteen 
hands high and 1,100 to 1,400 pounds 
in weight, with good length of body, 
Iong necks and upheaded mares. The 
ideal farm or southern mule, especially 
the sugar mule, will stand fifteen and 
three-fourths to sixteen and one-half 
hands, and weighs around 1,200 to 1,400 
pounds. He should have good bone; 
not the heaviest bone; good hair, long 
neck, and head and ears up. A mule 
must stand the heat and step all 
day at a good gait. The best prices 
of late mean that we must have a team 
of mules that can and will give a man 
a good day’s work to follow them. 
These high-class sugar mules are gen- 
erally out of our hot-blooded mares. 
By hot-blooded mares I mean those 
which are founded on the thorough- 
bred stock, trotting bred and saddle- 
bred. The half-bred draft mare will 
raise a better sugar mule than the 
full-blooded draft mare, provided the 
half-blooded mare is of good, hot blood 
on the other side. However, in view 
of the demand for mules, one can af- 
ford to breed any good mare to a good 
jack, no matter what breed or color 
the mare may be. There will always 
be a buyer for your mules, and at any 
age you wish to turn them. 

L. M. MONSEES. 

Pettis County, Missouri. 
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NERVOUS TROUBLE IN PIGS. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I have a bunch of pigs which was 
farrowed the middle of March. They 
were doing niccly for the first two 
weeks, but when I turned the sows 
loose they would not get out of their 
nests, and owing to the fact that the 
sows had large litters I was compelled 
to wean them when they were three 
or four weeks old. They were eating 
soaked corn and oats and drinking 
milk and a small amount of shorts and 
stock food. The past two weeks they 
have practically done nothing. The 
disease is one which I have never seen 
before. The affected animals lie 
around, bunch up and get thin, and 
others get blind and hold their heads 
to one side and turn around in a circle, 
falling from one side to the other be- 
hind. Some have died. They seem 
to be feverish, as they drink lots of 
milk and water. They squeal as if 
they have a great pain. I have dipped 
them with crude oil and other dips 
and have fed plenty of condition pow- 
ders, but nothing seems to give much 
relief. They have plenty of pasture 
and skim-milk. Many other farmers 
in this community aré troubled with 
the same thing.” ‘ 

Doctor McIntosh, of the University 
of Illinois, makes the following sug- 
gestions concerning the above trouble: 

“This derangement is quite common 
among young pigs this season. It first 
begins by a deranged condition of the 
digestive organs, which seem to-affect 
the general system, and after a time 
the brain becomes affected, and then 
the animal usually dies. 

“The best treatment is to give each 
pig, from two to three months old, one 
dessert spoonful of castor oil at a dose 
and after the oil operates give one des- 
sert spoonful of cod liver oil and fif 
teen drops tincture chloride of iron at 
a dose twice a day in a little food, if 
the pig will take it. If not, give with 
a spoon. Continue this treatment un- 
til the animal improves. When the 
brain becomes badly affected, medi- 
, cines are of no use.” 





LAWFUL FENCE IN IOWA. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like some information con- 
cerning a legal partition fence on rent- 
ed land. I have rented a piece of land 
for ten years. The owners will not 
furnish any more fence than they are 
actually compelled to furnish. My 
neighbor adjoining this land has more 
stock than he has feed for, and I am 
much bothered with his cattle, and he 
defies me to shut up his stock. The 
partition fence is very poor, and he re- 
fuses to put in a better one, even 
though I do. I am willing and will put 
in my portion of the fence, a legal 
fence, at my own expense, provided he 
will do the same; but he refuses to do 
anything. My attorney tells me that 
even if I erect a legal fence, I am rent- 
ing the land and can not compel him 
to construct a like fence unless the 
owners of the land from whom I rent 
would serve notice on him. Please ad- 
vise me what I can do.” 

Section 2355 of the code provides 
that the owners of adjoining tracts of 
land except timber land not used oth- 
erwise than for the timber thereon, 
are compelled to erect and maintain 
partition fences or contribute thereto 
and keep the same in good repair 
throughout the year. Section 2356 
provides that the fence viewers shall 
have the power to determine any con- 
troversy arising, upon giving five days’ 
notice in writing to the opposite party, 
specifying the time and place of meet- 
ing, and determine the matter. Upon 
request of any land owner the fence 
viewers shall give such notice to all 
adjoining land owners concerning the 
rebuilding or repairing of a partition 
fence. Section 2359 describes the 
manner in which the notice shall be 
served as follows: 

‘The notices by the fence viewers 
may be served upon any owner, non- 
resident of the county where his land 
is situated, by publication thereof once 
each week for two consecutive weeks 
in a newspaper printed in the county 
in which the land is situated, proof of 
which shall be made as in the case of 
an original notice, and filed with the 
fence viewers, and a copy delivered to 
the occupant of said land or to any 
agent of the owner in charge of same.” 

If our correspondent can not come 
to a satisfactory agreement with his 
heizhbor ccncerning this matter, our 
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suggestion to him would be that he 
file a written notice with the fence 
viewers, asking them to come and view 
the fence in question and make a deci- 
sion. If he has any trouble in getting 
a decision from the fence viewers be- 
cause he does not own the land, then 
he can ask any other land owner to 
join with him in the request to the 
fence viewers. Under the law which 
we have quoted, this would appear to 
be all that is necessary. It is the 
duty of the fence viewers to serve 
notice on all parties, come and view 
the fence in question, and render their 
decision, which will be binding upon 
all parties. Having built a lawful 
fence according to law, our correspond- 
ent can hold his neighbor responsible 
for any damages which he may suffer 
because of his neighbor’s stock break- 
ing into his field. He can do this eith- 
er by taking up the stock and holding 
them until the damages are settled, or 
by returning the stock to his neigh- 
bor’s field and bringing suit against 
him for the damage sustained. 

We reproduce in the following the 
Iowa law defining a lawful fence. It 
will be noticed that this includes not 
only an ordinary cattle fence, but also 
a fence made tight for the purpose of 
restraining even swine. 

“A lawful fence shall 
three rails of good, substantial mate- 
rial, or three boards not less than six 
(6) inches wide and three-quarters 
(%) of an inch thick, such rails or 


consist of | 





boards to be fastened in or to good, 
substantial posts not more than ten 
(10) feet apart, where rails are used, 


and not more than eight (8) feet apart | 


where boards are used, or wire either 
wholly or in part, substantially built 
and kept in good repair; or any other 
kind of fence which, in the opinion of 
the fence viewers, shall be equivalent 
thereto, the lowest or bottom rail, wire 
or board to be not more than twenty 
(20) nor less than sixteen (16) inches 
from the ground, the top rail, wire or 
board to be between forty-eight (48) 
and fifty-four (54) inches in height, 
and the center rail, wire or board not 
less than twelve (12) nor more than 
eighteen (18) inches above the bottom 
ail, wire or board; or it shall consist 
of three (3) wires, barbed with not 
less than thirty-six (36) iron barbs of 
two (2) points cach, or twenty-six (26) 
iron barbs of four (4) points each, on 
each rod of wire, or four (4) wires, two 
(2) thus barbed and two (2) smooth, 
the wires to be firmly fastened to 
posts not more than two (2) rods 
apart, with not less than two (2) stays 
between posts, or with posts not more 
than one (1) rod apart, without such 
stays, the top wire to be not more 
than fifty-four (54) nor less than forty- 
eight (48) inches in height. Provided, 
however, that all partition fences may 
be made tight by the party desiring it, 
and, when his portion is so completed 
and securely fastened to good, sub- 
stantial posts, set firmly in the ground, 
not more than twefhty (20) feet apart, 
the adjoining property owner shall 
construct his portion of the adjoining 
fence in a like manner, same to be se- 
curely fastened to good, substantial 
posts, set firmly in the ground not 
more than twenty (20) feet apart. All 
tight partition fences shall consist of 
not less than twenty-four (24) inches 
of substantial woven wire on the bot- 
tom, with three (3) strands of barb 
wire, with not less than thirty-six (36) 
barbs of two points to the rod on top, 
the top wire to be not less than forty- 
eight (48) inches nor more than fifty- 
four (54) inches high, or not less than 
eighteen (18) inch substantial woven 
wire on the bottom with four (4) 
strands of barb wire of not less than 
thirty-six (36) barbs of two (2) points 
to the rod, the top wire to be not less 
than forty-eight (48) inches nor more 
than fifty-four (54) inches high, or 
good, substantial woven wire not less 
than forty-eight (48) inches nor more 
than fifty-four (54) inches high.” 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, June 19, 1911.—The directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade have ac- 
cepted the report of a special committee 
named by President Merrill to investigate 
alleged manipulation in May wheat, the 
report exonerating Adoplh J. Lichtstern 
and others from cornering the market 
through unfair manipulation. It was 
found that a number of other large oper- 
ators in wheat shared in the opinion o 
Mr. Lichtstern, that it was a “‘good buy,” 
and this brought about the great rise in 
prices. Each of these big operators laié 
in a substantial line of May wheat, and 
is now holding on to it. The deal in May 
wheat started last autumn, and Ogden 
Armour and the Washburn-Crosby inter- 
ests of the northwest and New York spec- 
ulators were interested in it. The bulk of 
the wheat was bought over the dollar 
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A Book We Strongly Recommend 


THE STORY OF THE SOIL 
By Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, Soil Expert of the Illinois Agricultural College 








that interesting. 


order a copy at once and read it. 
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recognized as the best authority on soils. It’s a novel, interesting and enter- 
taining, but imparts valuable information about the soil so plainly that any 
man or bright boy will understand. By all means read this book this year. 
It will give you new and practical ideas of the soil which will be worth many 
dollars to you in the year’s work. You will not tire of the book. When you 
read the first chapter you will want to read it all through before quitting, it’s 


“The Story of the Soil’’ will be sent postpaid for $1.65. 
Address all orders to 


Don’t delay— 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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mark, and was held later in the face of 
a big decline, which started in January 
and culminated last spring. The bull 
lines were estimated originally at 15,- 
000,000 bushels, and during the month of 
May the bulls were forced to accept and 
pay for about 10,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
the remainder of the short interest being 
settled privately. The final outcome of 
the deal is in doubt, and it is estimated 
that in spite of the sharp advances dur- 
ing May, the bulis have suffered losses of 


from $500,000 to $1,500,000 on the deal. 
Harvesting has been working steadily 
northward in the winter wheat sections, 


and new wheat has shown up in the Kan- 
sas City market. The good crop of win- 
ter wheat and fine prospects for the 
northwestern spring wheat crop tend to 
make bearish markets, fine harvesting 
weather having been experienced over the 
winter wheat belt, with reports of cut- 
ting going on in all parts of Kansas, 
southeastern Nebraska and parts of Mis- 
souri and Illinois. Wheat is being mar- 
keted freely, and a good deal of corn has 
been received, corn prospects being bright 
except in parts of the semi-arid regions 
of the southwest. The shortage of the 
hay crop is a bullish feature for both corn 
and oats, however, since it will stimulate 
the use of these grains for stock feeds on 
the farms of the country. Potatoes have 
had a boom in prices on account of a 
great falling off in supplies of the new 
crop, resulting from hot and dry weather 
in the southwest, the region from which 
most of the new potatoes have been com- 
ing. Butter has advanced owing to the 
enormous demand for high-grade June 
grass butter to place in cold storage. New 
»otatoes are selling in carload lots at 
2.25 a bushel, while choice creamery 
butter brings 22 to 23% cents per pound, 
and best dairy lines 18 to 20 cents. Fresh 
eggs are going at 17 cents a dozen, and 
the best timothy hay wholesales at $24 
per ton, with best prairie at $17. Clover 


seed for October delivery is nominal at 
$14 per ton, while timothy seed for 
August delivery has bids of $8.50. <A 


good many thin, grassy cattle are being 
hurried to market prematurely from dry 
sections of the west and southwest. 
Cattle prices have undergone the gen- 
erally expected widening out in recent 
weeks, this being brought about through 
th decreasing numbers of choice corn- 
fed cattle, the fast increasing proportion 
of thin, grassy cattle, and the liberal sup- 
plies of grass and meal-fed cattle for- 
warded from Texas and other parts of 
the southwest to Missouri river markets, 
where many have been bought by_pack- 
ers and shipped here. There has been a 
great decline in prices for grassy stock- 
ers and feeders at the same time, which 
has heiped their sale considerably, al- 
though not a few farmers still hold back 
under the expectation that they will be 
able to purchase supplies later on at fur- 
ther reductions. It can not be said that 
choice feeders and stockers have declined 
at all proportionately with the common 
and medium grades, for they are mar- 
keted sparingly, most farmers realizing 
that they are worth as much to them as 
to other farmers. Furthermore, many of 
the better class of feeders that carry a 
fair amount of flesh are sold to local kill- 
ers, who outbid country buyers. Calves 
have been good sellers this year, so far 
as choice ones are concerned, veal being 
highly popular everywhere, but heavy 
calves are selling as low as ever. Milk- 
ers and springers are in restricted de- 
mand at the present time, with the call 


centered on high-grade cows. Sales are 
made all the way from $30 to $60 per 
head. Beef steers sold largely last week 


at $5.60 to $6.30, with the better class go- 
ing at $6.30 to $6.65, the highest figures 
of the season. A good grade sold at $6 
and upward, and the commoner to fair 
steers were purchased at $5 to $5.75. Ex- 
port steers were taken at $5.65 to $6.20, 
and fat yearlings sold at $5.75 to $6.50. 
Butchering lots of cows and heifers had 
a good sale at $3.30 to $6.25, while sales 
were made of cutters at $2.80 to $3.25, 
canners at $2 to $2.75, and bulls at $3.25 
to $5.65. Most of the stockers and feed- 
ers offered on the market graded poorly 
and moved off slowly, buyers wanting 
good cattle. Stockers were salable at 
$3.50 to $5.40, and feeders at $4.75 to $5.60. 
Calves were taken freely at $3.75 to $8.60 
per 100 pounds. 

Hogs are not marketed in the greatly 
increased volume that some people had 
counted upon some time ago, although 
there is on the whole a good movement, 
especially when prices are not on the 
down-grade. The hogs are all needed, 
and there is no good reason why stock 
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feeders should send thrifty, growing pigs 
to market prematurely. It appears that 
a great many hogs that would ordinarily 
come on the market during June were 
finished earlier than usual, and came to 
market in May instead. Farmers gener- 
ally have had plenty of cheap feed and 
have not stinted supplies fed to their 
stock. Recent receipts have averaged 
237 pounds, compared with 243 pounds a 
few weeks ago, 212 pounds a year ago, 
and 217 pounds two years ago. The per- 
centage of brood sows is increasing all 
the time, and these are removed from 
car lots and sold on their merits. With 
such a persistent domestic and foreign 
demand for lard, these sows are all want- 
ed, and owners should refrain from mar- 
keting thin sows. The country is full of 
weighty sows ready to market, and 
spring pigs are abundant nearly every- 
where. The provision trade is on a very 
large scale, and when the present month 
opened the five principal western markets 
held aggregate stocks of 299,473,000 
pounds of pork, lard, bacon, hams and 
other hog producs, compared with 286,- 
100,000 pounds a month earlier, and 171,- 
170,000 pounds a year ago. Prices for 
hogs have had for some weeks past an 
unexpectedly firm undertone, notwith- 
standing smaller buying by eastern ship- 
pers, who have been able to get larger 
supplies in that section. Cool weather 
stimulated the marketing of hogs last 
week, and much larger supplies with no 
particular increase in purchases by east- 
ern shippers, resulted in several breaks 
in prices. After hogs had sold down to 
$5.60 and $6.20, prices rallied ten cents 
on small receipts, but the week’s receipts 
showed a good gain. Pigs sold well, and 
stags went at $6.05 to $6.35. Hogs have 
sold largely over $6. 

Sheep and lambs have suffered some 
sensational declines in recent weeks as a 
natural result of the enormous supplies 
sent here and elsewhere, the markets be- 
ing glutted frequently. Since the last 
marketing of Colorado... fed lambs the 
markets have received liberal supplies of 
spring lambs, the Chicago packers get- 
ting extremely large numbers from Louis- 
ville direct, and these have helped greatly 
to depress prices for both sheep and 
lambs. The demand for feeders is still 
good, and several days ago a sale was 
made of 675 head of Texas feeding weth- 
ers that averaged 92 pounds, at $3.50 per 
100 pounds. The first: range flocks of the 
season have arrived in the Chicago mar- 
ket, hailing from Washington, and most 
of them were thin yearling feeders that 
sold readily at $4.50, the killing end going 
at $5. Feeders look low when compared 
with a year ago, and they are active 
sellers. Spring lambs have been selling 
at $4 to $7 per 100 pounds, while clipped 
flocks sold as follows: mbs, $3.75 to 
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$6.75; ewes, $2 to $3.85; wethers, $3.25 to 
$4.40; bucks, $2 to $2.75: yearlings, $4.10 
to $4.90. sold 


Arizona feeding wethers 
at $3.50 to $4. 

Horses sold well or otherwise last week 
according to their quality, the most un- 
satisfactory feature being glutting the 
market with inferior, work-worn kinds 
that have done hard service on farms the 
past spring. The aggregate receipts of 
horses continued far ahead of a year ago 
and also in advance of the preceding 
week, but there could not be said to be a 
surplus of the better class, the kind usu- 
ally wanted, and these averaged higher 
than a week earlier. Nice chunks weigh- 
ing around 1,500 pounds sold for $240 to 
$250 per head, and a few nice, young 
chunks that weighed close to 1,000 pounds 
brought $230 and thereabouts. A choice 
team of farm chunks sold early in the 
week at =. and later in the week prime 
airs oO eavy draft horses a 

V. 


I 
to $600. 





LOW ROUND TRIP EXCURSION 
RATES. 

Pu- 

39th. 


To Denver, Colorado Springs and 
eblo, Colo., daily until September 
Favorable stop-overs. Libera! return 
limits. For full information apply to 
ticket agents The North Western Line. 
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June 23, 1911. 


RAINFALL STATISTICS. 

From week to week we have been pub- 
lishing a table showing the percentage 
of rainfall from March 1, 1%11, to the date 
given in the table. Those who have fol- 


lowed this have noticed that there has 
been a decided deficiency throughout the 
west. Below we give a tabie taken from 


the weather bureau records which shows 
that there has been an excess of heat 
and a deficiency aof rainfail from Janu- 
ary 1, 1911, to May 31, 1911, in almost 
every state in the Union. The first cel- 
umn gives the average daily departure in 
temperature in degrees for the period 
named, and the second column shows the 
total departure in inches of rainfall. An 












asterisk (¢*) preceding figure denotes an 
excess and a dash (—) denotes a defi- 
eiency. 
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BEE. soVascvises pAacGe ews en *3.2 
ESE a eee °3.2 
. | aaa es ee *3.5 | 
PEE” own Cnsb.6esansanes *3.0 
MN ia dag dviachedvids asus *3.1 | 
DED owen 0tGnareeettanee *3.5 
rg errr rere re. *1.2 | 
oo Be eer re *3.1 |) — 
err eres °3.1 | 
vii cick censandened *3.5 | 
CN io ok ces & watalae *2.5 | 
Teer ree 93.5 | 
NS 6S .g ain enied'c oataeSaran *3.5 | - 
err re *3.9 | 
DD 5.5:55:2- 409 0-00 0040-0 *4.6 | 
Texas OCCT Cee eee *3.4 | 
ES ee err re *3.5 | 
ED xp dnexcauecduennes *3.9 
ty takes dees enkaae —0.5 
MED. 6-650 whee is ecesenas *0.7 
IT |. ,:s.grdulesieale dain adthunled *2.3 | 
yg ees °1.7 
PD, 6htiseeinss saenes deel *0.4 
Parr errr err *0.5 
I cers Pea ainn aie asec —.3 
DN Cichtsdabekks sageanine 1.0 ». 95 
oo ee eee 1.3 | —3.78 
eer ee ee —1.7 —S8.01 
California Furisdaasives 1.6 | *8.95 

i ee *1.8 | —2.63 


RAINFALL FOR THE SEASON. 

In the table which appears below we 
give the government report on rainfall 
from March 1, 1911, to the date indicated. 
The figures given represent the percent- 
age of rainfall as compared with the av- 
erage as determined by past records cov- 
ering many years. If the figure is 75, it 
means that the rainfall at that point 
from March Ist to date has been only 
three-fourths as much as the average of 
previous years. If the figure is 119, it 
means that the rainfall this year has been 
10 per cent greater than the past average. 
Our readers should study this table each 





week. 
(Corrected to June 13th) 

Station- Vercentage. 
ae er ee oe 80 
PE WER kbs ced eke ncctndseonne 73 
es Sy) SE, cance wesadwes saeceee 117 
SE abancdcceerandcadineceees 71 
SD ME, BOONE. cc cccccnvssesssvons 93 
Dubuque, Iowa .......... eee ws bial oa Oe 
i Ci Cin cecnecte ahrnsewenon ae 
Des Moines, lowa ...... 5 besides dalictis San a 70 
SEES. GEE hienc coc scevecs.ces tansees 54 
NG TE ib ahaa eaberen we ole.m db mak mua 61 
I Ne inks oe ededh doe actin Oa eines 60 
i es, SO, he 6meeend bapine Shae eu es 95 
I. doe Mac6 aoa pr braced hae ae ea 55 
I, MD: cease neuen sisbaNeeewes bm 
Ce. BOM. ahs ce ewasnr see seoncasneis 66 
ES, oss oda wit ncebeabunde 44 
ED, EE. ccoscccccseciosceséneses 17 
SY MS othe darstecaacieseeuades 62 
Se HO, S. hdenesnsnconsewenaoee 56 
eS” SRR Pee reer 74 
0 rere ee ee ee ee 57 
OE. OAS OO areas 58 
po ee Se A eer eee ree 72 
Cs IG © 6c ddenatnattbwaneeaee 52 
i. i Mi, cusndckiccaneaunubea - 55 
Ch Ms shvcdnonneapowenemeaweu 61 
Ee a ee eee oe $2 
Seer BM, IN. TOR. ccccsccccéiovace 115 
Bismarck, _ =a 65 
Ses, GOON. <accvedicenvennceate 64 
See rrr rare ee ee 69 
i Mn ccs cnckxakacw on marbewse om 106 
OU SA Sa rere rr 29 
Cheyenne, w Pk, atwsdweteneseseawaben’ 49 
ce, BO ere 69 
Ea ee ee wear 33 
SD OS sacs asics saeceeuneees 74 
a A: Se {8 
Ss DN hac tes swrcessicanesess 125 

IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 
For the week ending June 18, 1911, Des 


Moines, lowa.—The past week was about 
all that could be desired as to tempera- 
ture, the average for the state being but 
slightly above normal. The rainfall was, 
however, unequaily distributed, but — 
except the extreme northwestern am 
southeastern districts received some ben- 
efit from showers near the close of the 
week. In many localities in the central 
and northeastern counties the amount of 
rainfall was copious to heavy, and ample 
for present needs, but over the larger part 
of the state the rainfall was light, and in 
some places practical}! y none. In many |o- 
calities, and especially over the southern 
and northwestern counties, oats, hay, pas- 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


tures and potatoes have already been 
damaged and will continue to deteriorate 
if the drouth continues. fn other sections 
where the showers were heavy, and in 
the northeastern counties where rains 
have been frequent, all crops are in good 
condition. Corn ts still making rapid 
progress except im the southeastern coun- 
ties, where the drouth has been the most 
severe and of longer duraticn. Most of 
the early planting has been cultivated 
the third time, and all fields are clean, 
the soil is in good tilth, and the piants 
much above the average height. Fall 
wheat and rye harvest is in progress if 
the southern counties, and much hay was 
secured during the wek, but the yields 
will be considerably below normal. Hot, 
dry weather has also been injurious to 
fruits: many apples are falling, and in 
ns where showers have not oceurred 





secti 
berries are drying up. Rain is needed 
badly, not only for crops, but to replen- 


ish the water supply. which is getting 
short.—Geo. M. ee Section Director. 


CROP NOTES. 

Connty, Ll., Jume 14.—We have 
been experiencing one of the worst 
drouths here for years. The last rain 
fell April 30th. We have only had a cou- 
ple small showers since, hardly enough 
to lay the dust. Oats will be nearly a 
compiete failure. Clover making about 
one-half ton, and timothy no better. Con- 
siderable corn not yet planted, and most 
all a very poor stand. Net much culti- 
vated yet. Some of the wheat ready te 
cut. Pastures turned brown; grass short. 
—Mack Harper. 

MeDonough County, Hl., June 12.—The 
wheat in this neighborhood is very poor, 
being damaged by the fly and dry weath- 
er. A good deal of it has been plowed 
up, and the ground planted to corn. Some 
of the wheat that’s left will not pay ex- 
penses of cutting, and the best that I 
have seen will not make much over ten 
bushels per acre, if it makes that. The 
hay crop is short and light; oats the 
same. Corn looks well. Pig crop below 
the average.—Chas. W. Bell. 

McDonough County, Iil., June 16.—It is 
very dry. We haven't had rain for a 
long time, and the oats, wheat (especially 
spring wheat) and hay crops have been 
cut terribly short. I believe there are 
hundreds of acres of oats and wheat that 
will never be cut; they’ll not be worth it. 
I also believe that many people will be 
compelled to cut many of their oats with 
a binder and put them in the barn to feed 
in the place of hay. The pastures are 
very short, and the young clover is dying 
fast (clover sown this spring in the oats 
and wheat, I mean). Unles we have rain 
soon, I believe the potato crop here will 
be reduced to nothing. Only the corn 
seems to be faring fairly well under the 
influence of this dry weather. People 
here have quite a number of spring colts 
We raise Belgians and Percherons 
through here.—Paul F. McGee. 

MeLean County, Il., June 17.—No rains 
of any amount here. Hay about lightest 
ever known. Pastures very short. Oats 
short and prospect is for a light crop. 
Showers unevenly distributed. Corn do- 
ing well yet except on high ground. 
Wheat promises a fair crop. Spring wheat 
light crop. Cherries abundant. Potatoes 
a failure unless get early and abundant 
rainfall.—W. H. Boies. 
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Recent Public Sates. 
THE J. G. ROBBINS SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


This firm, which is one of the largest 
producers of high-class cattle in this 
country, sold forty-nine head from their 
herd at South Omaha, Neb., on June 15th. 
A fair crowd was in attendance, but the 
weather conditions were unfavorable, and 
had a depressing effect, forcing the aver- 
age lower than was expected, and causing 
the bidding to be conservative through- 
out the sale. As was predicted, buyers 
were able to secure choice cattle of se- 
lect breeding at reasonable figures. E. 
Phillips, of Davis, Cal., secured the good 
Lavender bull, Count Lavender, at $260, 
which was one of the bargains of the 
sale. John Buckstead, of Viborg, S. Dak., 
was a good bidder and buyer and secured 
a number of the best females in the offer- 
ing. R. Widdles, of Genoa, Neb., was also 
a good buyer throughout the sale. No 
sale was ever conducted in a more honor- 
able manner, as everything listed was 
sold without reserve or complaint Col- 
onels Wood & Bellows sold the cattle. A 
list of those selling for $100 and over is 
found below: 

FEMALES. 





Viectress; R. Widdle, Genoa, Neb..... = 
Countess Victorfa; R. Widdle....... 10 
Lavender Charm; I. Forbes & Son, 
eae rer rae 220 
Bessie Charm, R. W iddle Abe tei whee 290 
Bessie’s Lady, John Bue kstead Ree ee 195 
Bessie Charmer, R. Widdle........... 120 
Craibstone Rose, l. Forbes & Son. 155 
Craibstone Lass, R. Widdle.......... 105 
Lady Amaranth, E, A. Hess, Council 
Pe rrr ere 260 
Be, Ti Wee. £ndbccecsasandecs 145 
Bramble Blossom; John Buckstead, 
Ve BE. a esecedddeseanaedan 05 
Bramble Bud; J. Healy, Craig, Neb... 100 
Lustrous; E. Phillips, Dairs, Cal.. 215 
Ermine Gem; Geo. T. Boid, Hope sdale, 
BES. tacninns de are Rha ames oe 130 
Lucky Julia; L Forbes & Son......... 140 
Miss Graceful; G. H. George, Monti- 
Gs a sawed cba eee hebte dawn « 12 
Graceful Maid; Howell Reece, Pilger, 
.: cnnninnind sad occas entn ceeede on 155 
Scottish Diamond; Fred Barnes, Lo- 
BO. FeO ass ocdckwerdeeredaaeees 125 
White Lucy: Parker Bro.es. .cccccccs 135 
Master’s Tracy; conn 5 Buckstead..... 155 
Golden Dutchman: Ulich Hitchcock, 
Re Sr eee re 220 
Merry Master; J. A. Gerlaugh, Harsh- 
ee I rr ree 255 
Queen’s Master; Parker Bros......... 175 
Emma’s Dutchman: G. A. Crannell, 
TURING, BGR.  sociccsccscesseveses 120 
Victoria Lad; Gaynor Bros., Ida 
PGS... BODE  koncesscctonas nnaremnees ae 
Count Lavender; E. Phililps ......... 260 
Mina’s Master; Hunt one Henry, 185 
0006 0000 000060050 06 60 6OS SCC CCE S56 Se 
SUMM ARY.- 
42 females sold for $4,670; average, $110 
7 bulls sold for $1,345; average, 192 


49 head sold for $6,015; average, 122 











THE BELLOWS SHORT-HORN SALE 
ATTRACTS GOOD CROWD. 

A large crowd of representative Short- 
horn breeders attended Bellows Bros.’ 
ninth public sale, held at Parkdale Farm, 
near Maryville, Me., June 13th. Auto- 
mobiles conveyed the crowd to and from 
the sale ,and the comfort of the visitors 
was well looked after. Much of the fore- 
noon was spent by the visitors in in- 
specting the cattle, both in the sale and 
out, and in visiting among themselves, 
the Bellows sales being considerable of 
an annual reunion among _ Short-horn 
breeders. One of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of the sale to Bellows Bros. was 
the patronage of former customers, these 
constituting a good pertion of the crowd 
each year. The prices this year ran quite 
uniform, there being no high prices, as 
at Bellows Bros.’ former sales. due part- 
ly to the fact that the tops were hardly 
so outstanding as at some former sales, 
and also to the drouthy weather condi- 
tions. The sale, however, made the high- 
est average of any since the dry weather 
set in, and one of the best since the Bel- 
lows sale a year ago. Nothing sold as low 
as $100, and $610 was the top price, the 
latter price being paid for the first cow 
catalogued, Fern, by Good Choice, with 
a show bull calf at foot. The buyer was 
John Buckstedt, of Viborg, S. Dak. The 
top priee for bulls was $525, paid by A. 
©. Stanley, of Sheridan, Mo., for the roy- 
ally bred young bull, Sultan Geods, a bull 
of great quality and finish, sired by Best 
of Goods, and carrying two crosses of 
Whitehall Sultan. The two-year-old herd 
bull, Missie‘s Sultan, sold for $505, to 
Cahill Bros. of Rockford Iowa with G. 4 
Bonnewell of Grinnell, Iowa, the closest 
competitor. This bull attracted much fa- 
vorable comment and had a Iot of extra 
good calves to his credit. Cahill Bros. 
secured a top son of Good Choice at Bel- 
lows Bros.’ sale a year ago, for which 
they paid $925 as a calf, and they were 
about the best buyers at the sale this 
year. H. G. McMillan & Sons were also 
heavy buyers, and Iowa got over $1,000 
worth more cattle than any other state. 
E. Moore & Sons, West Liberty, Iowa, got 
one of the best young bulls in Sovereign 
Hampton, at $445, a very thick, blocky 
ealf, which was selected by some as the 
best yearling in the sale. The sale in- 
cluded a fine lot of cows with extra good 


calves at foot, and it was conceded that 
buyers got some good bargains. There 


was not much difference between the bull 
and female averages, the bulls averaging 


$242.40, and the females a Kittle better 
than $235. Iowa got seventeen head, 


amounting to $4,760; Missouri got seven- 
teen head, amounting to $3,720; South Da- 
kota got six head, amounting to $1,545; 
Nebraska got six head, amounting to 
$1,115, and Minnesota and California got 
one each. Colonel Woods opened the sale 
with one of his characteristic addresses, 
in which he highly complimented the work 
of Bellows Bros. Following is the com- 
plete list of sales: 
BULLS. 
Sultan, Sept., 
Bros., Rockford, lowa 
Lord Collynie, Sept., "09; 
Hopkins, Mo. 
Sultan Goods, July, ’09; 
Sheridan, Mo. 
Star Goods, Jr., 
Winnebago, 
Sovereign Hampton, ‘Jan., 
Moore & Sons, West Liberty, 
Imperial Goods, Oct., '09; O. T. Hunt, 
Stanberry, Mo 
toyal Butterfty, 
Weldon, Iowa 
Good Knight, June, '19; G. S 
er, Plainview, Minn. 
Sovereign Choice, 
Forcade, Clerment, 
Chief Emperor, Aug., 10; M. 
i rrr rs errr ry ey 135 
Reformer, 
York, Neb 
Red Favorite, 
South Auburn, 
Hampton Goods, 
Maryville, Mo. 
Expansion, Jan., °10; 
Washington, Neb. 
FEMALES. 
July, °06 (and b. 
Viborg, S. a 
10th, July, “Oi 
Norton, Corning, lowa.. 
Feb., ’02 (and c. calf); 


Missie’s "08; Cahill 


A. O. Stanley, 


Sept, . a e . is ovcecce 


June, '10; Jno. Lampe, 
DG ‘ssceenee serene 
June, 


Fern, 
Buckstedt, 
Sweet Charity 
eat); <. © 
Posy’s Secret, 
Cahill Bros. 
Sweet Charity 16th, 
‘ahill Bros. f 
Sept., 07; C. C. Norton... 295 

Butterfly, Apr., "04 (and b. 
Fr. C. Pisher, Rea, Mo........ 325 
, Sept., °09; C. C. Norton 310 
09: H. G. MeMillan & 
; Rapids, lowa 
Lady Lancaster, Sept., ’02 
calf); F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa... 395 
Columbia Sth, Nov., 06; A. O. Stanley 410 
Choice Blossom, Apr., "$6; Geo. W. 


AMS. 


calf); ¢ 
Night Mist, 
Beauty 
-alf) 








Thompson, Viborg, S. Dak. ........ 305 
Choice B Apr., ’08 (and b. 
calf); Emerson, lowa 400 
Choice Blossom 3d, July, ’09; H. L 
McMillan & Sone ....cccccsccces a 
Quartzite, June, ’02 (and c. calf): J. 
A. Speer, Burlington, Mo. ......... 205 
Lovely of Parkdale 5th, Aug., ’09; H. 
G.. BCwiee BOGS oc cccnscusaass 200 
Lady Mary 2d, Oct., "07; John Buck- 
CEOS  screcesr dances ecscedanaeeta pened 
ith Lady Myra, Sept., ’09; Cahill Bros. 165 
Choice Gloster 2d, Oct., '09; H. G. 
I . Sclanén tice eenueeaee 55 
Choice Lady 2d, Oct., ’09; H. G. Mc- 
oo a ee ere 175 
Red Beauty, Feb., °09: Barber & 
Griggsby Skidmore, Mo. ..........- 135 
Princess Lady, Mar. ’09 (and ¢. calf) ; 
EB. J. Thompson, Hurley, S. ak.. 175 
Princess Victoria 34, Oct.. "Os TFT. °F. 
Payne, P arnell, WO ocak ces 175 
Helen 2d, Dec., ’08 (and b. calf); 
Cc. M. Clark, New Market, Iowa... 205 
Mary Washington, Apr., "03 (and b. 
es A OO" eee ee 160 
Choice Phillis 3d, Apr., °09 (and c 
calf); Geo. W. Thompson .......... 45 
Scotch Lavender, “— "02; Fred Stet- 
tenlin, Skidmore, Mo. ............. 
Scotch Lavender 8th, Feb, = John 
TEL, ais coteweareana ceidiiiaiae a 
Choice Rose 4th, Sept., 509; ° HO . 
Kuper, Humboldt, Neb. ..........- 150 
Hampton’s Mery 2d, Aug., *09; = =. 
Gin a: ectieatasicaiaead 175 
Paulline 3d, Feb., ’09; E. A. Hess, 
Council Btuffs, Towa ....e.+se+e0-- 140 
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Moss Rose, Apr., '02 (and b. qnnt): F. 
J. Rigley, cis ‘de, B.. n 0854000000008 7 

Gy + ee 3d, May, ’03 (and “ calf); 
WOUAE \cciaikwacdumabunnes 70 


wunteaie Gem, Apr., '07 “(ana 'b. calf); 
+ A. Tompkins & Son, Warsaw, 
BBO. ccocccccecccccscesess eee ae a 


HANCHER’S SUCCESSFUL SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 





A good representative gathering of 
breeders and farmers assembled at Rolfe, 
Iowa, June 16th, to participate in the 
eighth annual sale of Short-herns held by 
Mr. M. P. Hancher, of that place. The 
condition and the breeding of the offering 
warranted a little higher range of values, 
notwithstanding the fact that there were 
perhaps a dozen young things of about 
one year old im the sale, and five of the 
matrons were eleven to twelve years old. 
The forty catalogued lots sold for an av- 
rage of $149. Had pastures throughout 
the corn belt been supplying the custom- 
ary amount of feed for the time of year, 
it is more than probable that a much 
stronger dc-nand would have prevailed, 
as it was common talk among those in 
attendance that they were facing a prob- 
Im to care for the cattle they already had 


unless weather conditions changed ma- 
terially soon. The good young bull, 
Straight Goods, that had been so often 


spoken of in the advertisements, failed to 
bring*to the sale but ome man who was 
in need of a real good bull and was will- 
ing to pay for such somewhere near what 
he was worth This man was F. A. 
Schaefer, of Raleigh, Iowa. Mr. Schaefer 
had things almost entirely his own way, 
and can rightfully congratulate himself 
in his purchase of a $1,000 bull for $400. 
The series of sales previously the same 
week, where many good bulls were dis- 
posed of, had ——, supplied the de- 
mand for this class bulls Straight 
can scarcely fail’ to make good in 
the hands of Mr. Schaefer. Imp. Giadys 
of Dalmeny, although in her thirteenth 
year, was looking as fresh as a five-year- 
old. Her combined breeding and make-up 
was perhaps superior to that of any other 
f e in the sale. The fact that with- 
out any calf at foot none outsold her is 
evidence of this. She her two-year- 
old daughter, Gladys Choice, each sold 
for $250, the top price for females. The 
former went to C. M. Hayes, of Whitte- 
more, Iowa, and was contested for by 
Carl Sparboe, of Ellsworth, lowa. Gladys 
Choice went to Professor James Wilson. 
ef South Dakota. Professor Curtiss, of 
lowa, took Imp. Golden Wreath 12th with 
a cow calf, at $200, which was a decidedly 
good buy. H. H. Powell & Son, of iowa, 
the splendid large rean Butterfly 
Rosemary, the dam of Straight Goods, for 
tne conservative price $205. Henry 
George, of Iowa, tock the toppy Pearl 
Victoria, with a good bu!l calif, for the 
modest sum of $185. N. A. Lind was 2 
buyer of a number of che best young 
things, and at the prices paid they should 
prove a profitable investment. J. A. Rich- 
ardson, of Iowa, picked up a bargain in 
fueen cf Seots 3d, with a bull calf, at 
$150. The good breeding cow, Mina 3d, 
with her bull calf, went to Carl Sparhoe 
at $160. Ruebel Bros. ,of lowa, were also 
among the good bidders and the buyers 
of a number of head. The February 
yearling bull, Secret Goods, was the sec- 
ond best bull im the sale, and a decided 
bargain at $225. He went to Matern & 
Loeherg, of Iowa. The catt'e were finely 
fitted and the sale was carried on in the 
true Hancher style. Colonels Bellows & 
Duncan did the selling. The list follows 
of those selling for $100 and over: 
FEMALES. 


Butterfly Rosemary, Mar., '64; H. 
H. Powell & Son, Linn Grove, 
DO: ont cuspenedicewes eds scutaws $205.00 


Imp. Golden Wreath 12th, Apr., °00 


(and c. calf); C. F. Curtiss, Ames, 

Seren eee ee err ne 200.00 
Imp. Gladys of Dalmeny, Jan., °99; 

Cc. M. Hayes, Whittemore, fowa. 250.00 
Gladys Choice, Nov., a Jas. Wil- 

son, Brookings, ». Dak. ......... 250.00 
Queen Ann, Mar., ’04 (and b. calf); 

gS al alc Sa aa 145.00 
Victoria, Mar., ‘96 (and ec. calf); 

E. G. Ballard, Greenville, Iowa. 149.00 
Nellie Victoria, Sept., ’68; W. L. 

Porter, Molle, TOWG ....cccessass 25.00 
Pearl Victoria, Apr., "08 fand b. 

calf); Henry George, Monticelto, 

OE eeT Cee OTT T Tee TT eee eT 185.00 
Blossom’s Choice, May, ’09; W. L. 

POD ccccs pact decane sddenaeee wns.e 100.00 
Orange Blossom 12th, Mar., ‘08 

and c. calf); N. A. Lind, Rolfe, 

D:- sapriarthepndersaee eis ean Ohm 145.00 
Sassy Maid, June, ’08; N. A. Lind 115.00 
Aberdeen Butterfly 15th, Nov., °04; 

>, W. Dathouser, Whittemore, 

DO. cipatedhecastceadhaetencsenen 155.00 
Aberdeen Dorothy, Sept., "07; J. 

W. Eral, Pocahontas, Iowa..... 135.00 
Dorothy 7 Nov., "08 (and ec. 

calf); H. Webb, Spencer, 

BO. ivan cnsnepagwenessndher dens 135. 
Dorothy Goods 2d, Jan., °10; Jas. 

WHEE. cui senedatcarabserenceeas a 149.00 
Gauntlet’s Queen 4th, Dec., °05; W. 

Be POUND 56 5scs ho bein eavdeesenses 120.00 
Mysie Queen, Oct., ’07; Chas. Gil- 

more, Sioux Rapids, TIowa....... 125.00 
Queen of Scots 3d, Feb., '05 (and 

b. calf); J. A. Richardson, Wall 

RL, BONNE 0 cc6 cphanddh s¥0ne esse 150.00 
Mysie Bloom 24, Oct., 08; Ruebe!l 

Bres., Marathom, Iowa ......... 130.00 
Secret’s Choice, Feb., ’19; Matern 

& Loeberg, Wesley, Iowa ...... 190.00 
Lady English 11th, Oct., 05; Rue- 

We ME. eeeedhined et nese keVew sane 120.00 
Mina 3d, July, ’05 (and b. calf) 

Carl Sparboe, Etisworth, tows. 160.00 

BULLS 
Straight Goods, Jan., 10; F. A 

Schaefer, a low: .. - $400.00 
Secret Goods, Feb. '10; " Bistere & 

RED ccadescusad es sakepcabon.s 225.00 
Fair Gente 2d, Apr. °10; H. D. Al- 

Grich, Waukee, TOWR ....ccccee 189.00 
Fair Goods, Apr., °10; J. C. Ster- 

ling, Webster City, Iowa........ 150.00 
Seotch Goods, Oct., ’0: © cpcenegam 

Bros., Linn Grove, er 210.00 
Red Choice, Jan., ’16; Fart Wright, 

Moorland, NR iat cass 137.59 


Young bull calf by Carter’s Choice 
a and out of Imp. Patience 
30th; A. E. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa 137.50 
SUMMARY. 


33 females sold for $4,197.59; aver., $127.29 
{7 bulls sold for $1,440; average. 295.71 
40 head sold for $5,637. 50; average, 140.93 











982 (22) 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Oct. 3—Miller & Northy, Morley, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—Briggs Bros., Glidden, lowa. 
Oct. 5—W. A. Hale, Anamosa, lowa. 
Oct. 6—N. A. Lind, Ro'fe, lowa. ° 


Oct. 11—Carl Sparboe, Elisworth, Iowa, 
Oct, 12—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 183—A. L. Grimm, Zearing, lowa. 
Oct. 17—W. J. McLain and Walpole Bros., 
Rock Valley, lowa. 
Oct, 18—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Oct. 27—Matt Baker, MitchellviNe, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Nov. 9—Makin Bros., Grandview, 
sale at Kansas City. 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 26—C. B. Dannen & Sons, Melbourne, 


lowa. 

Nov. 8—W. 8S. Corsa, White Hall, II. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Oct. 4—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 
Oct. 5—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
Oct. 183—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—J. O. James, Braddyville, Lowa. 
. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 


Mo.; 


Jan. 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 





seb, 2—M. P. Hancher, Kolfe, lowa. 

Feb. 3—Samuel Tillinghast, Veterson, Ia. 
Feb, 3—Peter Ellerbroeck, Sheidon, Iowa, 
Feb. 5—Hl. W. Miller, Peterson, lowa. 


Feb, 16—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 

Feb, 20—Farver Lros., Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Oct. 6—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 17—C. A. De Vaul and A. H. Moen, 


inwood, Iowa. 
Jan, 18—Peter Jacobs, Ellsworth, Minn 
Jan. 19—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Kock Rap- 
ids, Iowa, 
Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Those who desire to make changes tn or discon- 
tinué advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
latertian Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase 
{ifeation or spectal position. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 














as late as Monday morning of the week of tssue. 











FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Charles Gilmore, of Sioux Rapids, 
Towa, recently sold on mail order to Mr. 
Wm. Wasvick, of Madison, S. Dak., one 
of the young Short-horn bulls sired by 
King Archer, which he has been adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. In a letter 
received from Mr. Wasvick after receiv- 
ing the bull, he writes that the bull ar- 
rived in fine shape, and that he is more 
than pleased with him. tle writes that 
the bull is fully as good if not better 
than represented. We are pleased to re- 
port such information, and we can assure 
our readers who are in need of a. young 
bull that they can get a good bull and a 
square deal trom Mr. Gilmore. His card 
may be found in our advertising columns. 


LONGBRANCH DODDIE BULLS. 

Chas, Escher & Son, of Botna, lowa, 
are making a special offering of young 
Aberdeen Angus bulls, and in so doing 
are quoting attractive prices for the near 
future. The young bulls being offered are 
all sired by their noted imported herd 
bulls, and their dams in many instances 
were imported, so that the buyer has an 
opportunity to get the very newest blood, 
In make-up these youngsters are fully up 
to the standard of those sold in their 
recent Omaha sale, and we are not sure 
but they are even a little better. They 
are a fine lot, to say the least, and we 
would suggest to those wanting a bull 
that now is the time to make a selection 
from this very noted herd. When writ- 
ing Messrs. Escher, just kindly say that 
you saw their advertisement in Wal- 

laces’ Farmer: 
ABERDEEN ANGUS BEING OFFERED. 
Messrs. R. J. Godfrey & Son, of Osage, 
Towa, are in a position to supply Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers with young stock 
of the above named breeds of both sexes. | 
The interest these gentlemen have taken 
in the breed has been manifested by the | 
| 





many judicious selections made by them 
at public sales held by leading breeders. 
Animals with size and breed character 
are the rule in their herd rather than the 
exception. Cows with natural tleshing | 
qualities are numerous, and it is the year- 
ling heifers and bulls from these good 
cows which they are willing to quote an 
attractive price on The outcome of the | 
i can | 
! 
| 
| 
' 
| 


young things they are offering 
scarcely be other than satisfactory. The 
herd is headed by the remarkably good 


Ivanhoe, a 2,200 pound bull 
repeated state fair winner 
western circuit, and a 
demonstrated sire of more than ordinary 
worth. It is a good time now to buy | 
Angus cattle of the right kind, and this is | 
what Messrs. Godfrey are offering. Note | 
their card, which will be found on an- | 
other page of this issue. and write them | 
for particulars, or, better yet, go and | 
see them. | 


bull Black 
that was a 
throughout the 


AUCTIONEER J. L. McILRATH. 

Col. J. L. Melirath, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
has steadily come to the front as one of | 
owa’s strongest livestock auctioneers. | 
The past year has been a very busy one 
for him, in which he was compelled to | 
turn considerable business away during 
the busiest sale season. He is thoroughly 
familiar with all classes of stock, and 
knows the value of good stock. Having 
been a farmer himsei!f, he knows condi- 
tions from the farmer's standpoint, and 
by exercising good judgment in his work 
he is popular with breeders of pure bred 
stock and also with the farmers. Several 
years ago Colonel Mclirath moved to 
Grinnell to educate his children, and it 


has proven a good location for his auction 
business. He has kept a few registered 
&@ good stallion, ime 





Belgian mares and 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


ported, all the time, and is now getting 
ready to go into the business of stock 
raising and farming on a more extensive 
scale. Colonel Meclirath will be pleased 
to hear from our readers who are contem- 
plating holding sales during the year, 
and does conscientious and efficient work 
for all who employ him. His_ business 
card appears regularly in our advertising 
columns. Look it up, and write Colonel 
Melirath if interested, mentioning Wal- 
jaces’ Farmer when writing. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE. 


Very interesting literature with regard 
to Grinnell College, now in its sixty- 
fourth year, has been issued by President 
J. H. T. Main, of Grinnell. The record 
of this splendid college is so well known 
as to hardly need comment. It has been 
a strong factor in the building up of Iowa 
educational interests, Grinnell students 
having received a training while in Grin- 
nell that has meant much to them in 
future growth. <A very interesting cata- 
logue of the school has been issued, and 
can be obtained by writing Grinnell Col- 
lege, Dept. A, Grinnell, lowa. It repro- 
duces pictures of the various buildings, 
tells about the various courses of study, 
about the location of the college, ete. The 
fall term of Grinnell opens on September 
13th. If you are interested in any par- 
ticular line of study, Grinnell College will 
be giad to have you mention it when 
writing for their catalogue. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring it. 
President Main, on behalf of the college, 
extends Wallaces’ Farmer readers inter- 
ested in sending their boys and girls to 
this thoroughly reliable school a hearty 
invitation to come and look Grinnell over. 
He would like to have the parents as 
well as the prospective students come, 
and will be pleased to talk with them 
about the school and the facilities it af- 
fords. resident Main hopes to have a 
good many of the families represented in 
Grinnell this year. If you are at all in- 
terested in selecting a college to attend 
this season, don't fail to write for the 
Grinnell catalogue. 


LOW PRICES ON LUMBER. 


A comgner that has saved farmers a 
good deal of money on the lumber they 
have bought, not only on that secured 
through them, but by also enabling them 
to get low prices elsewhere, is the Peter 
J. Seippel Lumber Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, 
This company has been in the lumber 
business for years, and they manufacture 
their own lumber. They have their own 
forests, their own planing mills, ete., and 
make everything needed for building from 
the foundation up. Everything is shipped 
right from their mills, and they carry a 
stock bigger than 200 or 300 local yards, 
thus insuring getting the quality that is 
desired. If any of Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers need a carload of lumber, they want 
them to get right on the train and go to 
Dubuque. They will pay fare both ways, 


entertain the customers while they are 
there, and one can see every stick of 
lumber that goes into his order. If you 


don't want to buy a carload of lumber, 
the Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co. will be 
giad to send you price on the bill you do 
desire, and they believe they can save 
you money even if the order is only for 
$15 or $20. They make and sell every- 
thing in the line of lumber, roofing, and 
building material, and will be only too 
giad to have an opportunity to send you 
literature concerning their product, and 
to quote you prices thereon. Note their 
advertisement on page %69, and address 
all inquiries to the Peter J. Seippel Lum-3 
ber Co., Dept. 12, Dubuque, lowa,. * 


BUY A GOOD HAY STACKER. 

The farmer who has good hay to stack 
can not afford to do it in the old way, 
stacking by hand The investment in a 
modern hay stacker will save much labor 
and much time in the hayi&{g season. 
With a good stacker and buck rake, the 
task of putting up hay in the field is a 
short one. A type of the up-to-date hay 
stacker is the Kouns, made by Wesley W. 
Kouns, of Salina, Kan., whose advertise- 
ment will be found in this issue. This 
stacker is made of galvanized steel, ele- 
vates hay twenty feet, drops it at any 
height desired, and can be used to put 
hay in the barn as well as to stack in the 
field. Mr. Kouns points out that it saves 
time, saves labor, and places the hay 
just where you want it. He has issued 
a circular giving fuil particulars concern- 
ing the stacker, and he wants every 
reader of Waliaces’ Farmer having hay 
to put up this season to write for this 
circular. He believes it will not only in- 
terest the man who has hay to stack in 
the field, but also the man who wants to 
make the quickest possible work of put- 
ting hay in the barn, and he will be glad 
to correspond with them, giving them full 
particulars with regard to his stacker. 
Kither a postal card or a letter will bring 
his circular. He would like to have those 
writing him mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SOMETHING NEW IN WAGON BEDS. 

During the next few weeks unquestion- 
ably a good many readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be interested in buying or 
building a hay rack, and also in buying 
a grain-tight box, as the harvesting sea- 
son will soon be on. The American 
Wagon Co., of Dept. 112 112 West Ad- 
ams St., Chicago, Ill., call particular at- | 
tention in a half-page advertisement on 
eur back page this week to the fact that 
you get both a grain-tight box and a hay 
rack as well as a bed that you can put to 
thirteen other different uses in their Mel- 
rose convertible wagon bed, about which 
they tell in this advertisement. They 
point out that it costs but a trifle more 
t.an an ordinary wagon box, that it can 
be changed almost instantly from one use 
to another, the adjustment to change it 
from a grain-tight box to a hay rack 
being very simple: or you can make a 
bundle rack out of it, or you can make a 
hog rack of the most desirable kind. There 
is no lifting or no straining, simply the 
changing of a few adjustments, and the 
wagon is ready for use. The adjustments 
are not in any wise complicated and there 
is nothing to break or get out of order 
about them. They believe that this Mel- 
rose convertible wagon bed will save its 
price in @ season's use in the time it 
saves. It means that you can make one 











wagon do what it formerly took two 
wagons to do, if you desire to do it. They 


have issued interesting literature describ- 
ing the fifteen different uses to which 
their Melrose convertible wagon bed can 
be put, and they want every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer to send for their liter- 
ature, whether he wants to buy a wagon 
bed this season or not. They sell direct 
from their factory at factory prices, and 
they will be glad to tell you exactly what 
their wagon will cost, as well as giving 
full particulars concerning its points of 
advantage. The advertisement on our 
back page contains the coupon which you 
can use for the purpose of writing, or you 
ean reproduce this coupon in letter or on 
a postal card and it will answer the same 
purpose. They hope that you will write 
them at once, and they particularly re- 
quest that you mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, as they want to know from what 
source their inquiries come. 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


The storms of the past few weeks will 
cause a good many of our readers to think 
about lightning rods. It has been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of almost ev- 
erybody that lightning rods protect, and 
the man who has his house rodded and 
his barns rodded will sleep a good deal 
easier and enjoy life a good deal more 
than the man who doesn’t have them. It 
is simply a question of the rods to buy. 
Dodd & Struthers, of 439 Sixth avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa, ask you to investigate 
the Dodd system of lightning protection. 
They don’t want you to take their word 
for it, but they want you to investigate 
their rods, the record they have made, 
and draw your own conclusions. They 
were, we believe, the first standard coppe 
cable rods put out, and they have re- 
ceived the endorsement of insurance com- 
panies in many different states. West 
Dodd, the senior member of this company, 
is recognized as one of the best posted 
men in the country on lightning rods, hav- 
ing made a study of lightning and its 
causes for years. He has issued a very 
interesting booklet which Dodd & Struth- 
ers will be glad to send you, together with 
full particulars concerning their rods. They 
have a special advertisement on page 972, 
which they want you to read, and they 
will deem it a favor if you will write for 
Professor Dodd's book, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


PRACTICAL FRUIT JARS. 


Fruit jars which insure the proper 
keeping of fruit are the E-Z Seal Atlas 
jars, made by the Hazel Atlas Glass Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. .The air can’t get into 
the jar, for the top clamps down tight 
like a vice. and yet at a slight touch of 
the finger it opens easily. The housewife 
who spends a lot of time over a hot stove 
in canning fruits and vegetables, knows 
that she can depend on their keeping 
properly if she uses the Atlas E-Z Seal 
jars. The manufacturers point out that 
they are made of better glass than most 
jars, that they have many points to rec- 
ommend them to the housewife about 
which they want to tell you. They have 
issued interesting literature with regard 
to their jars, and hope that a good many 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will write 
for it. They also hope that a good many 
of them will ask for their jars at their 
grocers’—as they are confident that those 
who use the Atlas E-Z Seal jars once will 
be glad to ask for them again. Nose their 
advertisement on page 971, which contains 
an illustration of the jar, and when writ- 
ing the Hazel Atlas fass Co. for their 
literature, mention-Wallaces’ Farmer. 

- 


FAN INTERESTING BOOK ON SILAGE. 


The Silver Manufacturing Co., of Salem, 
Ohio, call particular attention to an inter- 
esting 112-page book on silage, which 
they have issued. The company have 
sent out much valuable information on 
silage and silos, and the latest addition 
to their literature is the very handsome 
catalogue which they have just published. 
It contains many attractive photographs 
of silos, and the man who is a new user 
of the silo this year will find the booklet 
particularly interesting, as it is a prac- 
tical education on the use of the silo cut- 
ter. The Silver Manufacturing Co. ad- 
vise us that they will be glad to send 
this booklet to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is enough interested to men- 


tion the paper when asking for it. They 
have also published a booklet entitled 
‘Modern Silage Methods,"" which they 


will send for ten cents, necessary to pay 
postage. This book is recognized as one 
of the most complete books on the ques- 
tion of ensilage and silos that has yet 
been published, giving information that 
will prove of very material value to those 
interested in silos and silage. 

THE SAGINAW ALL STEEL DOOR 

FRAME SILO. 
A silo that has been used for a number 


) of years in Iowa is the Saginaw, the spe- 


cial feature of which is the al! steel door 
frame, which the manufacturers point 
out positively prevents collapsing or bulg- 
ing of the Saginaw silo. There is no 
doubt as to the reliability of the Saginaw 
silo, as it has stood the test of a good 
many years, not only in Iowa, but in oth- 
er states, and the Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., want to send Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers interested their lit- 
terature telling about the Saginaw silo, 
and also about the Whirlwind cutters 
which they sell in connection with their 
silo. They point out some of the special 
features of their Saginaw silo in their 
advertisement, and hope a good many of 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers will look it up 
and write them. 


PROFESSOR BEERY’S CONVENTION 
OF HORSEMEN. 

Professor Jesse Beery, of Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio, who has been advertising his system 
of training horses through Walilaces’ 
Farmer for a number of years, announces 
the second annual convention of horsemen 
to be held at Pleasant Hill, Ohio, on Aug- 
ust Sth to 12th. He has prepared an 
elaborate program, and the convention 
will likely be made up of the hundreds 
of students who have taken Professor 
Beery’s course of instruction on horse 
training by mail. Professor Beery will 

ve demonstrations of trajning horses 
uri the convention, and prizes will be 
offe’ to students making the best rec- 
ord, there being various events on the 
program. Full particulars concerning this 
unique convention of horsemen can be 





June 23, 1911. 


obtained by writing Professor Beery at 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


GOOD COFFEE. 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers who want to 
be sure of getting good coffee should 
make it a point to ask for Tone’s Old 
Golden coffee at their grocer’s. This cof- 
fee is the product of Tone Bros., Des 
Moines, Iowa, makers of Tone’s spices, 
Tone’s Old Golden coffee sells at 30 cents 
a pound. It is carefully selected coffee, 
blended, milled and roasted to make the 
finest cup quality, and they believe that 
it will give more cups to the pound than 
most brands. All their coffees and spices 
are solid through dealers, and they urge 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers to ask their 
dealers for Tone’s Old Golden coffee and 
give it a trial. They have issued litera- 
ture telling about their coffees and spices, 
and will be glad to send it if desired. Note 
their advertisement, which appears in this 
issue for the first time. 


RELIABLE BUGGY TIRES. 

-. firm which has made a specialty of 
manufacturing rubber tires for buggies 
for a good many years is the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Omer street, Akron, 
Ohio, who are likewise makers of auto- 
mobile tires which have given splendid 
satisfaction. In their advertisement on 
page 972 they call particular attention to 
the Goodyear eccentric cavity cushion tire 
which they claim gives greater wear than 
any other tire of its class. They have is- 
sued interesting literature about both 
their buggy and automobile tires, and 
will be glad to send same to readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested in buying 
rubber tires of any kind. 


ANIMAL COMPETITORS. 

An interesting and valuable book is 
Animal Competitors. It tells all about the 
habits, both good and bad, of rats, squir- 
rels, gophers, moles, prairie fogs, rab- 
bits, ete. It tells how the fur-bearing 
animals and deer may be raised in cap- 
tivity. Quite complete directions are giv- 
en for the poisoning and trapping of such 
destructive rodents as rats, gophers, 
squirrels, ete. The book is published by 
the Sturgis & Walton Co., New York, but 
may be obtained through this office for 
75 cents. 


BUY A HOG WATERER. 

The investment of a few dollars in a 
good automatic hog waterer will prove 
most profitable to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers raising hogs. Several good automatic 
waterers are advertised in our paper, and 
we suggest to our readers that they write 
the manufacturers for particulars with re- 
gard thereto. 


LOW RATES EAST. 

Special low rates via the Chicago and 
North Western to Detroit, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Atlantic City, New York City, 
Portiand, Me., and other seaside and 
mountain resorts. Direct connection at 
Chicago with all lines. For information 
apply to any ticket agent of The North 
Western Line. 


COLORADO, UTAH AND CALIFORNIA, 

Special low round trip rates during June 
July, August and September. Luxurious- 
ly equipped fast. trains. Choice of routes. 
Liberal stop-overs and _ return limits. 
Rates and dates on application to ticket 
agents The North Western Line. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


of a half dozen yearling Angus beifers sired by my 
superior herd bull, Ex 111595, a bull of show form 
weighing 2050 Ibs. in breeding condition. These are 
good straight heifers and will be priced in favor the 
buyer. W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 

















HEREFORDS. 


Grand View Stock Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po- 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed by Beau Duke 
200630. Some are sired by Imp. Passport 141864. 
Poland-Chinas are headed by Maid’s Longfellow 
2143909 and King Leader 156067 if inneed 
of cattle or hogs of either sex, come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 

H.W. MILLER, Petersen. Iwao 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A. R. CAMPBELL. Independence, Ia. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Bulls for sale, also heifers. Several choice herd 
headers of most popular blood lines. Come and see 
them. Satisfied customers our aim. 

Farm in southeast city limits. 

ELLIS BAILY. Marshalltown, Iowa 














DUROC JERSEYS. 


D U K 0 C THE “ALWAYS 


BETTER” KIND 


The strongest line-up of herd boars in the West— 
Col. Willetts, junior champion lowa, 1910; Mi 
the Col., champion breeding son of King of Cols.; 
Golden Model XI, first under year, Nebraska, 
1910. Pigs of either sex by the above and other noted 
boars. Let us know what you want. 


C. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 
Balmat & Son, Duroc Breeders 


Mason City, lowa 
Nothing for sale at the present time. We are in 
the market for a fall yearling boar for the 
coming show season. Has any one such to offer? 


Gahill Bros.’ Durocs 


Six fall boars for sale, weighing 150 Ibs., sired by 
Iowa Chief 48477 and O. T.’s Model 81615; also a year- 
ling boar sired by Red Wonder Jr. 8.005, and Iowa 
Chief are for sale. This is all high .lass stock and 
will be priced right. CAHILL BROS., Rockford, Ia. 














HIGH CLASS DUROCS 
35 fall boars and gilts sired by Grandmaster. 100 
spring pigs, both sexes, sired by Grandmaster, Perfect 
Col., Beauty's Model Top, Fancy Col., Model Top. 
All of the large and growthy kind. Stock forsale 
a ail times at reasonable prices. Write me. 
GUST BURG, Sciota, Illinois. 
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June 23, 1911. 


SHORT-HORNS 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(23) 983 


POLAND-CHINAS. 





7 Choice Scotch Short-horn Bulls 7 


All sired by Lord Banff Jr., he by the $5100 Imp. Lord Banff. Al! good cherry reds, low down, thick beefy 
bulls. Age, from 12 to15 months old. One out of Imp. Blinkbonny, two Victorias, one Nonpareil, one Cruiek- 
shank Emma, one Flora. Will make prices right. Farm 14 miles southeast of town on main line of Rock 








Poland-China Fall Boars For Sale 


Herd headers of best big type breeding, including five bd Big Ex and out of Mode! of 1 by Pawnee Lad 
dB 


Herd now headed by the great trio of big type boars, Big 


“SAM ES, Braddyville, lowa 


A fine lot of spring pigs. Farm a. 
adjoins tc tow a. C Call or w rite. 


Orange, Pawnee Lad and Big Sensation 














Island and Ia. Cent. railroads. G. A. BOREWE ELL, Grinnell, Poweshiek Co., Iowa 
August 


15 Short-horn Bulls 15 Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


and September yearlings weighing over 
e ie and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 

At Bargain Prices for 30 Days Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemarys 

(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 

Mostly solid reds and good ones, from 10 Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
to 23 months old. In good condition for immediate wanta herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
use. Come or write. are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 


, rr We guarantee them to be as represented. 
WHITSI. 7 BROS., Pre-Emption, Ill. on’ delay. aaenees 


Farm adjoins station. OnC. R. 1. & P. Ry., 22 miles 
M. SMITH & SONS, 


from Rock Island. 
THE SCOTCH HERD BULL 


ML cal FOE Tr 


West Branch, lowa 








For sale—Several extra good all Scotch. all red, A beautiful roan: 6 years old and a first-class sire, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bulls. Will as his get wil! show. Sire, Reformer 187070; dam, 
also sell some good cows and beifers. Best of Scotch Simplicity 4th by Baron Victor 2d 101688; Simplicity 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit. Simpitclty sth by Baron Yicior at ios simple 
Come and see. A pure Cruickshank Secret. Will be priced low for 
J. N. DUNN, Central City. Iowa a bull of such quality. 


CARL SPARBOE, Elisworth, lowa 


Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


Props. Meadowlawn Herd 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, General Booth, 
heads herd. (Formerly beaded Walpole Bros.’ herd.) 
Good red bulls for sale, out of good big milking cows. 
Address as above, or come and see us. 


BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd ts exclusively of Bates breeding. 

0. M. HEALY, edford, lowa 


8 Short-horn Bulls 8 


Scetch and Scotch topped, from 10 to ® 
months. Sired by Bapton General 222833. Reds and 
roans tn color, in good condition and good individu- 
ally. Prices right. 
J. ™M. BAY. 


Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prinee, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

G, H. GERORGE, Menticello, lowa 


(Successors to Jordan & Dunn). 


MONDAMIN HERDS 


contain animals of the highest individual merit. We 
now have young stock of the following breeds for sale: 


POLAND-CHINAS AND SHORT-HORNS 


German Ceach herses of the most useful type 
are imported and bred by us. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


“CRUICKSHANK AND DUTHIE” 


herd bull prospeets. Webreed them. They 

sell themselves at our prices. Try us. Catalog ready. 
- 8s. & W. B. DUNCAN 

Taylor County Clearfield, lowa 


CAHILL BROS., ROCKFORD, lOWA 


Breeders of the most approved types of Scotch 
Short-horns. (ur issue is breed impreve- 
ment. Herd headed by Blytheseme Baron 
and Merry Goeds. Correspondence solicited 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have 9 good young bulls for sale, all sired by my 
herd bull, King Archer by Ceremonious Archer. They 
are short legged, well ribbed and good quartered, of 
Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. 

CHAS. GILMORK, Siceux Rapids, lowa 




















Aledo, Illinois 














HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 
KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 
Address T. F. KELLEHER. 506 Citizens Bank Bldg... DES MOINES, 10WA 

















ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 








P. J. BONGHOE, Prep. Brookside Herd; M. H. BONGHOE, Prop. Gakfled Herd: 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfet! Herd. 
HOLBROOK, 


tOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prep. Glenmore Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Four great herds close together. Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


SEELEY DODDIES “7S?R!NGDALE stock FaRm 


Adjoining Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Five good ycung Trojan Erica and Queen Mother bulls new for sale, sired by the show 

ball Blackbird It. One is a show yearling out of a Lord Woodlawn dam; also Ebingdale 2d, a 22-year-old 

T. Erica that we have been using. Priced for quick sales. Inspection invited. 

WwW. B. SEELEY, MT. 


Special Prices |12.Anus Butts 


For the Next Sixty Days 

















PLEASANT, 1OWA 











Blackbirds, Queen Mothers, ete, Very best 
Angus type. You will buy if yousee them. Prices 
right. Visit us if possible; if you can’t come, write. 


KR. Wilkinson & Son, Mitchellville, lowa 











On a Catehy Lot of Young pane UCTIONEERS 
Aberdeen-Angus Bulls (J. L WGlLAATH 
Can fit anyone out with a good bull and | Stentieditiaiimiass . 


Someone will get a bar- 
Herd num- 


with new blood. 
gain by selecting one now. 
bers about 400 head. 


CHAS, ESCHER & SON, Botna, lowa 


PLAINDALESTOCKFARM 


R. J. Godfrey & Son, Osage, lowa 
BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Berd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, Black 
Evanhoe 76888. ©ur motto: Not how many, but 
how good. 7 bulls, 12 beffers, 9 to 12 months old, of 
the Blackbird and Pride families. Priced to move 
them. Young stock of both sexes for sale—Black- 
birds, Ericas and Prides. 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


Herd headers Blackbirds, Prides, Queen 
Mothers and other good sorts 
Sired by Zara the Great and ica Sth of Keillor 


and Breeder of Registered Beigian Horses 
Duroe Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my spectaity. Mycustomersmy 
references. Ask them. Write me. 


Carey M. Jones 
Live Stock and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 

2856 Washingten Boulevard, Chicago, itinois 


President Jones Nationat School 
of Auctioneering 


Summer term opens July 31. 
OLIVER 8S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, LOWA 
[" Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 














Free catalog 




















Park. Can also spare a few heifers and cowa. Write 
for prices if you want Angus at bargain prices. AUCTION EER 
M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, flinois. PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE; MO. 


SILAS IGO—Auctioneer 


Indianola, Ia. Successful sales fn all breeds of 
live stock—cattle, hogs and horses. Write for dates 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of itabie 
bleed lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JONUIN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, Iowa 











LAWSON’S BIG TYPE POLAND PIGS FOR SALE 


MOST OF THEM SIRED BY THE 
MAMMOTH SHOW HOG 

Pigs good value for prices asked. 
JNO. B. LAW SON, 


Come and see and you will buy. 


LONG KING’S EQUAL 


Farm just north of town. 
‘LABKINDA, IOWA 








JONES’ BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


They are rather thin in flesh but in splendid shape for snug service. 


20 big, husky fall boars for sale. 
They are the real big type and of most approved big type breeding; strong tn back, feet and bone. Sires 
—Miller’s Tecumseh 117017, Long Choice 172661, Chief Tecumseh 151585 and Orange Price. Dams are largely 


by King Mastodon 134121. 


Very attractive prices for quick sale. 


A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lewa. 








Bis Type Poland - Chinas 


Ten fall boars sired by A Wenmder 142342 
Big Bone 24 151743 and Giant 24 iss0ss. 
The making of 800 to 1000 Ib. hogs. Also sows bred 
to A Wender for fail farrow, including the great 
Mollie A Wonder by A Wonder 107353, and 
bred April 25th to A Wonder 143421. I refused 
$200 for a fall yearling daughter of hers—own kin to 
litter she is carrying. Whis is the real thing. 
PETER ELLERBROEK,. Sheldon, lowa 


CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED 


to first class herd boar for March and April litters. 
They are of large litters and from mature parents of 
500 to 600 Ibs. Satisfied customers for 20 years testify 
to ours being right type of hog. Few good boars yet. 
P.s.4&8. BARR, Bex WF, Davenport, Ia. 












M. P. HANCHER 
BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Big Type, Big Bone, Big Litter 
BIG QUALITY 
Call or write for what you need. 
Farm adjoining town. 


ROLFE, IOWA 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA 


boars for sale, sired by B. Wonder and Maste. 
den Leader, two of the best big type boars living. 
Come and see. Farm adjoins town. 

JAS. G. LONG, Marian, lowe 

















HOLSTEIN CALVES 


I have got ten choice, high colored bull calves, about one week 
old, sired by Wisconsin Bride Chief and out of heavy milking dams 


running from % to % 
ealves practically full-b 
f. o. b. cars here, $10 each. 


JAMES DORSEY, 


ure blood Holstein, which makes these 
oods, but not registered. 
First parties sending drafts get them. 


Price, crated 


Gilberts, Kane Co., Ii. 








Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


POLLED DURSAMS 


7 POLLED DURHAM BULLS 7 


Reds and roans tn color, } year to 16 months of age, 
and ia form very level, low set and smooth. Sired by 











Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and bis great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibe. in 7 days. 

Have but three young bulls left. Ourown breeding. 


ADDBESS 


BEAVER VALLEY FARN 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a 
Fine Let ef Bull Calves 


They please me. They will please you. Come and 
see them and select your next herd bull. 
CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop., Buffalo Center, Ia. 


Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station, 6 miles north 
of Hampton. arns near both depots. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 


Holstein Gattle 


Pure bred, registered cows and heifers that will give 
from 8,000 to 12,000 Ibs. milk a year. The money 
makers, the most profitable animals that stock a 
farm. One hundred and fifty head of choice females 
in our herd. The two greatest bulls in the West; 
their four nearest dams have official seven day ree~ 
ords that average over 30 Ibs. butter and 600 Tbs. milk 
apiece. Also afew choice bull calves. Write us, or 
better still, come and see this herd. 
WOODLAWN FARM, Sterling, Ill. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


20 to 20 Ibs. butter im a week. Wouldn’t 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
as. MeMAW HROS., Buckingham, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BEBED 
Eliustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’ y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


CHOICE HIGH GRADE CALVES 


Holsteins and Guernseys, both sexes, 2 to 3 weeks 
old, #15; also yearlings. ED. QUTCHER, Whitewater, Wis. 























“O. K.” X3340—21 If you want a typical Polled 

Durham, write me. I can sult you. 

EDMUND ™ ° Viola, Ellinois 
RED POLL 





Schenck’s Red Polis 


A nice jot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16508. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, | » 








BEKKSHIRES. 


GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 International Show 


Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke, 2 son 
of Baron Duke 50th. Aged sow—Ist on Mistress- 
piece, a litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Senior 

sow—ist on Mast Handsome Lady, 
anior yearling sow—2d 
on Mistresepiece 3d, a full sister of Mistresspiece. 
Boar and sows over one year—ist on Keystone 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpiece some Lady 
and Duke’s Princess 7th. Bosr and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor—ist on above herd. Four 
swine get of stre, bred by exhifbitor—tst on get of 
Masterpiece. Senior champion boar—Keystone Duke, 
a som Of Baron Duke 530th. Grand champion boar 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion sow—Mistress- 
piece, litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Grand 
champion sow—Mistresspiece. 

In every class where we had entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was pla second. 

For bred sows write. 
Ww. Ss. CORSA, 





White Mall, Til. 








| Now is the Time 
to buy pig fiesh from Spring |itters— 


a /piii\\ 
} Hii li Farm. win laucreis 
: oar Nh i" omer 


. _ 'e also have a few very 
unsold, Be sureand write 


MORGAN FARM 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Weung boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 

lly bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonabte. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Steck Co., Cresco, lowa 























TAMWORTHS. 








40 Shropshire Rams 


A choice let of ee and yearling rams from 
the best of imported sires, with size and quality, 
reasonable prices. Also two imported rams. Satis- 

guaranteed. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON 
R. 2, Colfax, lowa 


W4aae-* olume V gt Percheron Bociety of 
Address 8 











ALLION BEGISTEATION 
BoakpD, S Beccktngs, South Dakota. 





TAMWORTHS 


Fall boars and spring pigs for sale, of best 
breeding and individual merit. 


Auduben, lewa 


Dr. Geo. N. Weitghton, 








CHESTER WHITES. 


0.1. G. Swine For Sale 


The 950 Ib. show and breeding boar, Sweepstak 
28006. Also 10 fall boars sired by him ond ous of 
700 Ib. — bened, lengthy stuff. We breed 


Brewn ° 
Ss. B. HEFTY & SON, Renwick, lows 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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HORSES. 
PRP 


TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 
Shire Stallions and Mares 
PERCHERONS TO SUIT THE MOST CRITICAL BUYERS 
| HACKNEYS OF RICHEST BREEDING and STRONGEST INDIVIDUALITY | 


THIRD 1911 importation of Shire and Percheron stallions arrived MAY 24. Thirty- 
three years in the business and not one dissatistied customer. Our prices are the lowest. Send 
for our handsomely illustrated catalog. Mention Wallaces' Farmer. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 









































Greeley Horse Importing 
oe COMPANY. 0 


World's greatest importing establish. 
ment. New importations every month. Top 
notchers in PERCH ERONS, BELGIANS and 
SH ES. No matter what you may want in the 


stallibn line, we can please you at prices to suit. 
Horsés right—prices right—terms right. Send 25c in 
stamps for large six-color picture suitable for fram- 
ing apd 360-page catalog, or 15¢ in stamps for the 
largest illustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever 
issued by any firm in the world. Visttors always 
welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 





A. B. Holbert & Sons, Greeley, lowa 




















**elsewhere.- Write for what you 





WALLACES’ FARMER. 


HORSES. 





June 23, 1911. 


JERSEYS. 





Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 


Want or come and see us. ° 
RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa 








Il Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are siring the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good first-class jacks. Let me show you 
before you buy. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Percherons—Belgians— Shires 


If you want to know what you can buy 
the best imported and American bred 
stallions for—prize-winners—write 


WM. GROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Send 10 cents in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 








THE BEST 


ACH. 
Home-Bred ‘Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 

Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 














75 to 100 Percherons—Shires—Belgians 


fn our barns, ey rey smoothest and best bred horses Europe can produce; horses with blood lines 
tracing back for thirty generations; horses that will get a smooth, even bunch of colts, no matter what 
class of mares you breed to them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG—IT WILL HELP YOU DECIDE 


Prices reasonable. Horses warranted. Satisfaction assured. Make us a visit. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Dept. 2, Lincoln, Neb. 
BELGIANS Percherons and Shires 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE. Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
New im rtion arrived co: 23, 1910. ported. We want you tosee them. Come. 
Aw 


mai. ' HP. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 











Pioneer, ¥ Iowa 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions $1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Iowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at¢1.000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 
to $600. 








ERCHERON, Belgian and Shire stal. 
lions and mares. Imported, $800 to $1,000; 
home bred, $250 to 8600. F. BAIN, Osceola, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Go": 





ARMAGH FARM JERSEY 





Oskaloosa, lowa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOGK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 


BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or bull calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 Ibs 





per year. Write for circular and prices. 
CHARLES HOWELL, Rockford, lowa 








GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 


the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








Guernseys For Sale 


Pure bred, registered females of all ages. Young 
bulls out of cows now working in advanced registry 
test. High grade females of allages. Prices reason- 
able. WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Milk depot, 1401 West Grand Ave. 








. 


MULE-FOOTED HOGS. 


MULE FOOT PIGS 


of the best breeding for sale. The mule foot breed 
is acknowledged to be the healthiest and thriftiest of 
any breed of hogs. Weaned pigs $15 to $25. Pedigrees 
furnished. Address 

HENRY M. BOSTON, 





New Berlin, Ill. 
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These are a few of the many 
changes, any one of which can be 
made in two minutes without 
adding to or taking away a single 
part and without the use of tools 
















Bed in Normal Position 
Grain pe oer 


of it! 






tested. 


A 12 Year Old 








ing at all to break or 
get out of order. You 
can change from a 
Stock Bed to a Hay 
Rackin less time than 
it takes you to put the 
harness on your, team. 
Think of the time you 
save! For instance, you 
can drive to town witha 
load of hay and return 
with a load of coal and 
save the extra trip you 
would have to make the 
bid way. Every time 
you use the Melrose 
Convertible 
Wagon Bed, you 
save time and t 









Load of 65 Bushels 
of Corn, with Scoop 
Board Attachment 




























As a Stock Bed 


7 yr sz ‘iA-- 


4 —a TS 





elrose. 















n \Sa 








lifting. Instantaneous adjustment. 


Every change from one position to another 
can be made in two minutes by any 12 year 
old boy. Nocomplicated adjustments. Noth- 


fost saving will more than pay for the cost of the 


Buy Now at the Factory Pric 






‘Here’s a New Wagon Bed | 
With 15 ‘Different Uses 


Costs But a a Trifle More Than An Ordinary Wagon Bex 





The greatest labor saving device invented for farmers in the last thirty-five years. 
ifteen wagons in one. No more delays in changing from one bed to another. 


Enormously increased capacity. It is practical—saves labor and has been severely 
direct at a price you can afford to pay. 





Boy Can Operate It 





Tremendous Strength 








No straining—no 








The capacity of the Melrose Convert- 
ible Wagon Bed is almost beyond belief. 
Think of carrying almost we and a half 





THE 





MELROSE 


CONVERTIBLE 
WAGON BED 





tons of loose ha 
one load. The Mel- 
rose will carry all your 
team can pull and 
without straining it in 
the slightest. You 
never saw a wagon. 
bed so splendidly built 
as the Melrose. Bed 
box of matched floor- 
ing—grain tight—en- 
ables you to save dol- 
lars worth of seed when 
hauling loose timothy, 
flax or wheat in the 


where—nothing but the finest cold rolled steel, per- 


rouble and in just a little while | shock, Nothing to break—not a bit of cast iron any- 





Gaeteite 08 | at the net factory price. 
been tried and tested. 
ommend the Melrose. 
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fectly and rigidly braced. 


@ If you act at once you can secure the Mel- 
rose Convertible 
Do not delay—remember this wagon bed has already 
The heads of 15 agricultural experiment stations highly rec- 
Send the coupon at once for free book giving full particulars, 
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THE AMERICAN WAGON COMPANY 
1120 —112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


agon Bed direct from 


Please send me your free booklet and 


full particulars about the Melrose Convertible Wagon 
also quote me the net factory price. | 






























